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INSTITUTIONS ON THE ROLL OF MEMBERSHIP 


OF THE 


Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of 
Middle States and Maryland. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 











INSTITUTION. LOCATION, PRESIDENT. 

\ Allegheny Coll., Meadville, Pa., William H. Crawford, D. D. 

| Baltimore City Coll., Baltimore, Francis A. Soper, A. M. 
Bucknell Univ., Lewisburg, Pa., John H. Harris, D. D. 
Bryn Mawr Coll., Bryn Mawr, Pa., Miss M. Carey Thomas, Ph. D. 

- Catholic Univ. of Am., Washington, D.C., Rt. Rev. John J. Keane, D. D., LL. D. 
Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N. Y., Newton Lloyd Andrews, Ph. D., LL. D. 
Columbia Coll., New York City, Seth Low, LL. D. 
Columbian Univ., Washington, D.C., Rev. Sam’l H. Greene, D. D. 
Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y., J. G. Schurman, A. M., D.Sc., LL. D. 
Delaware Coll., Newark, Del., Albert N. Raub, A. M., Ph. D. 
Dickinson Coll., Carlisle, Pa., George Edward Reed, D.D., LL. D. 
Franklin and Marshall Lancaster, Pa., John S. Stahr, Ph. D., D. D. 

Coll., 
Gallaudet Coll., Washington, D. C., Edward Miner Gallaudet, Ph. D., 
UL. D. 

Georgetown Coll., Georgetown, D.C., Rev. J. Havens Richards, S. J. 
Hamilton Coll., Clinton, N. Y., M. Woolsey Stryker, D. D., LL. D. 
Haverford Coll., Haverford, Pa., I. Sharpless, LL. D. 

‘ Hobart Coll., Geneva, N. Y., Rev. Eliphalet Nott Potter, S. T. D., 

fi LL. D., D.C. L. 
Howard Univ., Washington, D.C., J. E. Rankin, LL. D. 
Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md., Daniel C. Gilman, LL. D. 
Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa., Ethelbert D. Warfield, LL. D. 
Lebanon Valley Coll., Annville, Pa., E. Benj. Bierman, Ph. D. 

fl Lehigh Univ., South Bethlehem, Henry Coppée, M. A., LL. D. 

H Pa., 

} Morgan Coll., Baltimore, Md., FF. J. Wagner, A. M., D.D. 


u Muhlenberg Coll., Allentown, Pa., Theodore L. Seip, D. D. 
Manhattan Coll., Grand Boulevard Bro. Justin, F. S. C. 

& 131 st., N. Y. City, 
: Mercersburg Coll., Mercersburg, Pa., William Miner Irvine LL. D. 
" Penna. State Coll., State College, Pa., Geo. W. Atherton, LL. D. 


Princeton Coll., Princeton, N.J., Francis L. Patton, D. D., LL. D. 
Rutgers Coll., New Brunswick, Austin Scott, Ph. D., LL. D. 
N. J. 
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INETITUTION. LOCATION. 
St. John’s Coll., Annapolis, Md., 
St. Lawrence Univ., Canton, N. Y., 
St. Stephen’s Coll., 
Swarthmore Co!l., 
Syracuse Univ., 
Union Coll., 
Univ. of City of N. Y., New York City, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Univ. of Rochester, 
Univ. of State of N. Y., Albany, N. Y., 
Ursinus Coll., Collegeville, Pa., 
Vassar Coll., 
Washington Coll., 


Syracuse, N. Y., 


ferson Coll., 
Wells Coll., Aurora, N. Y., 
Western Univ. of Pa., Allegheny, Pa., 
Woman's College, Baltimore, Md., 
Woman’s College, Frederick, Md., 


Annandale, N. Y., 


Rochester, N. Y., 


PRESIDENT. 


Thomas Fell, Ph. D., LL. D. 
Rev. A. B. Hervey, Ph. D. 


Rev. Robert B. Fairbairn, D. D., LL. D. 
Swarthmore, Pa., Charles DeGarmo, Ph. D. 


Rev. James Roscoe Day, S. T. D. 


Schenectady, N. Y., H. E. Webster, LL. D. 


Henry M. McCracken, D. D., LL. D. 
Chas. C. Harrison. 

David H. Hill, LL. D. 

Sec. Melvil Dewey, M. A. 

Henry T. Spangler, D. D. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., James M. Taylor, D. D., LL. D. 
Chestertown, Md., C. W. Reid, D. D. 
Washington and Jef- Washington, Pa., 


James D. Moffat, D. D. 


William E. Waters, Ph. D. 
W. J. Holland, Ph. D., D. D. 
J. F. Goucher. 

Joseph H. Apple, A. M. 


ACADEMIES AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


INSTITUTION, 
Academy of the 
Sacred Heart, 
Addison Free Acad- Addison, N. Y., 
emy and Union Schools, 
Albany Academy, Albany, N. Y., 
Albany High School, Albany, N. Y., 
Bayonne City High Bayonne City, 
School, i. sl Re 
Brearley School, New York City, 
Boys’ High School, Reading, Pa., 
Blair Presbyterial 
Academy, 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Institute, 
Carey School, The 


LOCATION. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 


Baltimore, Md., 


Blairstown, N. J., 


PRINCIPAL, 


J. F. Mullany. 

D. A. Blakeslee, A. M. 

Henry P. Warren, L. H. D. 

Oscar D. Robinson. 

M. J. B. Thomas. 

J. G. Croswell, A. B. 

M. E. Scheibner, Ph. D.,Sc. D. 
W. S. Eversole, A. M., Ph. D. 
David H. Cochran, Ph. D., LL. D. 


J. A. Dunham, A. B. 


Cathedral school of Garden City, L.I., Frederick L. Gamage, A. B., A. M. 


St. Paul’s, 
Central High School, Pittsburg, Pa., 
Cheltenham Academy, Ogontz, Pa., 
Chelten Hills School, Wyncote, Pa., 
Chapin Collegiate | New York City, 

School, 

Cook Academy, 
Colgate Academy, 
Collegiate School, 


Havana, N. Y., 


Hamilton, N. Y., 


Chas. B. Wood, A. M. 

John C. Rice, Ph. D. 

E. W. and A. Heacock. 

Henry B. Chapin, Ph. D., D. D. 


Roger W. Swetland, A. B. 
Charles H. Thurber, A. M. 


241 W. 77th street, L. C. Mygatt. 
New York City, 
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INSTITUTION. LOCATION. PRINCIPAL, 
Conference Academy, Dover, Del., W. L. Gooding, Ph. D. 
Curtis School, The 177 W. 73d street, Osborn Marcus Curtis, A. B., C. E. 
New York City, 
Cutler School, The 20E. 50th street, A.H. Cutler. 
New York City, 
Dearborn: Morgan Orange, N. J., David A. Kennedy, Ph. D. 
School, 
Eastburn Academy, 700N. Broad street, Geo. Eastburn, M. A., Ph. D. 
Philadelphia, 
Episcopal Academy, Philadelphia, William H. Klapp, A. M., M. D. 
First Pennsylvania Millersville, Pa., E. Oram Lyte, A. M., Ph. D. 
State Normal School, 
Frederick Academy, Frederick, Md., Lucian S. Tilton, A. B. 
Friends’ Central High 15th and Race sts., William W. Birdsall. 
School, Philadelphia, 
Friends’ Elementary Baltimore, Md., Eli M. Lamb. 
and High School, 
Friends’ Seminary, Rutherford Place, Edward A. H. Allen, C. E. 





¥ 
i 
i 
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i New York City, 
(¥ Friends’ Select 140 N. r6thstreet, J. Henry Bartlett. 
School, Philadelphia, 
Friends’ School, Wilmington, Del., Isaac T. Johnson, A. M. 
Friends’ Select Washington, D. C., Thomas W. Sidwell. 
School, 
George School, Newtown, Pa., Geo. L. Maris, A. M. 
Germantown Academy, Germantown, Pa., William Kershaw, Ph. D. 
Girls’ High School, 17th & Sp. Garden J. G. Wight, Ph. D. 
: sts., Phila., 
: Harvard School, 578 Fifth Avenue, William Freeland, A. B. 
| New York City, 
Hill School, The Pottstown, Pa., John Meigs, Ph. D. 


| Irving School, New York City, Louis Dwight Ray, M. A., Ph. D. 
| Kingston Academy, Kingston, N. Y., Henry White Callahan, Ph. D. 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, James C. Mackenzie, Ph. D. 
MN. j., 
Lewistown Academy, Lewistown, Pa., J. C. Pla, B.S. 
Geo. F. Martin’s 39th and Locust George Fox Martin, A. M. 
Schools for Boys, sts., Philadelphia, 
Maryland State Nor- Baltimore, Md., _E. B. Prettyman. 
mal School, 
McDonough School, McDonough, Md., James T. Edwards, D. D., LL.D. 





‘ Milton Pub. Schools, Milton, Pa., L. A. Beardsley, A. B. 
Montclair Public Montclair, N. J., Randall Spaulding, A. B. 
School, 
Moravian Seminary, Bethlehem, Pa., J. Max Hark, D.D. 
a Moravian Parochial Bethlehem,Pa., Albert G. Rau, B.S. 
School, 


J. H. Morse’s School, 423 Madison Ave., J. H. Morse, A. M. 
New York City, 
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INSTITUTION. LOCATION. PRINCIPAL. 


Mt. Holly Academy, Mt. Holly, N. J., Richard F. Loos. 
Nazareth Hall, Nazareth, Pa., Rev. C. C. Lanius. 


Newark Academy, Newark, N. J., S. A. Farrand, Ph. D. 

Newark Pub. High Newark, N. J., E. O. Hovey, Ph. D. 
School, 

Oxford School for 110 W. 79th street, L. Kemp Prossor. 


Boys, The New York City, 
Peddie Institute, Hightstown, N.J., Joseph E. Perry, Ph. D. 
Rittenhouse Academy, Chestnut and 18th f DeB. K. Ludgwig, A. M. 
sts., Phila., E. A. Waples, A. M. 


Rutgers Prep. Acad- New Brunswick, Eliot R. Payson, Ph. D. 
emy, a. 3 
Sachs’ Collegiate In- 38 W. 59th street, Julius Sachs, A. B., Ph. D. 


stitute, New Nork City, 

School of Mr. F.G. 25 W. 42d street, F. G. Ireland, A. B., LL. B. 
Ireland, New York City, 

Smyrna High School, Smyrna, Del., A. Duncan Yocum, A. M. 


State Normal School, West Chester, Pa., Geo. Marrio Philips, Ph. D. 
State Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa., Judson Perry Welsh, A. M., Ph. D. 
State Model School, Trenton, N.J., | James M. Green, Ph. D. 
Staten Island Acad- Stapleton, L.I., Frederick E. Partingtin, A. M. 
emy, and Latin School, 
Titusville High School, Titusville, Pa., Laetitia M. Wilson. 
Warren High School, Warren, Pa., W. L. MacGowan. 
West Jersey Academy, Bridgeton, N.J., Phoebus W. Lyon, A. M. 
Wilmington High Wilmington, Del., A. H. Berlin, A. M. 
School, 
Yonkers High School, Yonkers, N. ¥., Herbert H. Gadsby, Ph. D. 
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Officers of the Association for 1894-95. 





President. 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 
Professor Columbia College, New York City. 


Vice-Presidents. 


LUCY M. SALMON, 
Professor Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


E. D. WARFIELD, 
President Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


BLISS PERRY, 
Professor Princeton College, Princeton, N. J. 


I. T. JOHNSON, 
Principal Friends’ School, Wilmington, Del. 


JOHN B. VAN METER, 
Dean Woman’s College, Baltimore, Md. 





Secretary. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 
Professor University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Treasurer. 


JOHN B. KIEFFER, 
Professor Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 





Executive Committee. 
The President, Secretary, Treasurer and 
DANIEL C. GILMAN, 
President Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


N. LLOYD ANDREWS, 
Dean Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 


J. C. MACKENZIE, 
Principal Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


JULIUS SACHS, 
Principal Collegiate Institute, New York City. 
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Officers of the Association for 1887-88. 


President, 
T. G. Apple, D.D., LI.D., Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 
Vice-President, 
E. H. Maciit, LL. D., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Recording Secretary. 
E. S. BREIDENBAUGH, Sc. D., Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Corresponding Secretary. 
J. D. Morrat, D.D., Washington and Jefferson College, Washing- 
ton, Pa. 
Treasurer. 
E. J. JAMES, Ph. D., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Executive Committee. 
(In addition to the above Officers ex-officio) : 

Chairman, T. l. SErP, D. D., Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 
JoHN MITCHELL, A.M., Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 
R. B. YOUNGMAN, Ph. D., Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

E. A. Frost, A. M., Western University, Pittsburg, Pa. 





Officers of the Association for the Year 1888-89. 


President. 


WILLIAM PEPPER, M.D., LL. D., University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. 
Vice-President. 


T. L. Sep, D. D., Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 


Recording Secretary. 
JESSE Y. Burk, A. M., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


Corresponding Secretary. 
E. H. MAGILL, LL. D., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Treasurer. 
J. B. KIEFFER, Ph. D., Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 


Executive Committee. 


(In addition to the above Officers ex-officio) : 

ENOCH PERRINE, A. M., Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
JAMES H. M. Knox, D.D., LL. D., Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
Tuomas G. ApPLE, D.D., LL. D., Franklin and Marshall College, 

Lancaster, Pa. 
IsAAC SHARPLESS, Sc. D., Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 
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Ofiicers of the Association for the Year 1889-90. 


President. 
C. K. ADAMs, LL. D., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Vice-Presidents. 
DANIEL C. GILMAN, LL. D., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


MILTON R. Gorr, A.M., LL. D., Western University of Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DAVID J. HILL, LL. D., University of Rochester, N. Y. 
FRANCIS L. Patton, D.D., LL. D., College of New Jersey, Princeton. 
ALBERT N. Raus, A. M., Ph. D., Delaware College, Newark, Del. 
Corresponding Secretary. 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL.D., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Recording Secretary. 
JESSE Y. BuRK, A. M., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Treasurer. 
J. B. KIEFFER, Ph. D., Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 


Executive Committee. 
(In addition to the above Officers ex-officio) : 
ALLAN MARQUAND, Ph.D., J. H. U., Princeton College, Princeton, N. J. 
MERRILL E. GATES, LL. D., L. H. D., Rutgers College, New Brunswick. 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, A. M., Ph. D., Columbia College, New York. 


WILLIAM PEPPER, M.D., LL. D., University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





Officers of the Association for the Year 1890-91. 


President. 
D. C. GinMAN, LL. D., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


Vice-Presidents. 
SETH Low, LL. D., Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
AusTIN Scort, LL. D., Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 
THOMAS FELL, A. M., St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 
RT. REv. J. J. KEANE, D.D., Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
ALBERT N. Raus, A. M., Ph. D., Delaware College, Newark, Del. 
Corresponding Secretary. 
DEAN N. L. ANDREWS, Ph. D., LL. D., Colgate University, Hamilton. 
Recording Secretary. 
JESSE Y. BuRK, A. M., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Treasurer. 
J. B. KIEF¥ER, Ph. D., Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 


Executive Committee. 
(In addition to the above Officers ex-officio) : 
ALLAN MARQUAND, Ph. D., J. H. U., Princeton College, Princeton, N. J. 
WILLIAM PEPPER, M.D., LL. D., University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
DEAN HoratTio S. WHITE, A. B., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
OREN Root, A. M., Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 
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Officers of the Association for the Year 1891-92. 


President. 
SETH Low, LL. D., Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 
Vice-Presidents. 

D. C. GILMAN, LL. D., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
H. E. WEBSTER, LL. D., Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 
FRANCIS L. Patron, D. D., LL. D., Princeton College, Princeton, N. J. 
JAMES C. WELLING, LL. D., Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 
ALBERT N. Raus, Ph.D., Delaware College, Newark, Del. 
CHARLES DE GARMO, Ph. D., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Corresponding Secretary. 
N. L. ANDREWS, Ph. D., LL. D., Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y. 
Recording Secretary. 
JESSE Y. BurK, A. M., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Treasurer. 
J. B. KIeFFER, Ph. D., Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 


Executive Committee. 
(In addition to the above Officers ex-officio) : 


ALLAN MARQUAND, Ph. D., J. H. U., Princeton College, Princeton, N. J. 
EDWARD H. MacIit1, LL. D., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
WILLIAM PEPPER, M.D., LL. D., University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 
HoratTIo S. WHITE, Ph. D., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Officers of the Association for the Year 1892-93. 


President. 
JAMES M. TayLor, President Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Vice-Presidents. 

GEORGE W. ATHERTON, President State College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
CHARLES E. HarRT, Professor Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N.J. 
ALBERT N. RAuvB, President Delaware College, Newark, Del. 
FRANCIS H. STODDARD, Professor University of the City of New York, 

New York, N. Y. 
J. MacBRIDE STERRETT, Professor Columbian University, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 
EDWARD H. GRIFFIN, Professor Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
Secretary. 
JoHN Quincy ADAmMs, Professor University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Treasurer. 
Joun B. KIEFFER, Professor Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster. 


Executive Committee. 
THE PRESIDENT, SECRETARY, TREASURER, AND 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, Professor Columbia College, New York. 
ALLAN MARQUAND, Professor Princeton College, Princeton, N. J. 
CHARLES DE GARMO, President Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
D. C. GILMAN, President Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
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Officers of the Association for the Year 1893-94. 


President. 
FRANCIS L. PATTON, President Princeton College, Princeton, N. J. 


Vice-Presidents. 


J. G. ScHURMAN, President Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Dr. S. A. FARRAND, Newark Academy, Newark, N. J. 
W. J. HoLLanpD, Chancellor Western University of Pennsylvania, 
Allegheny, Pa. 
W. GEO. HARTER, Professor Delaware College, Newark, Del. 
IRA REMSEN, Professor Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
J. C. WELLING, President Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 


Secretary. 
JoHN Quincy ADAms, Professor University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Treasurer, 
JoHN B. KIEFFER, Professor Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


Executive Committee. 
THE PRESIDENT, SECRETARY, TREASURER AND 


HERBERT B. ADAMS, Professor Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. 

NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, Professor Columbia College, New York, 
N. Y. 


ISAAC SHARPLESS, President Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 
J. MACBRIDE STERRETT, Professor Columbian University, Washington, 
D.C. 








Sketch of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, 
From its Origin in 1887 to 1894. 


The Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland has grown so rapidly, and extended its 
boundaries so much beyond its original territory, that but few of its 
present members know its origin and history. It seems well, therefore, 
to give a sketch of its development. 

In the winter of 1887, President Edward H. Magill, of Swarth- 
more College, delivered a lecture at various colleges in the State of 
Pennsylvania on “ The Importance of a College Education for Teachers 
in our Public Schools.” 

While visiting the colleges for this purpose he consulted their presi- 
dents as to the feasibility of calling a meeting of college authorities, 
with the objects of establishing closer relations with one another, and 
procuring certain legislation in favor of educational institutions 
tending to this result. 

Pursuant to a call issued by Presidents, T. G. Apple, of Franklin 
and Marshall; J. H. M. Knox, of Lafayette, and E. H. Magill, of 
Swarthmore College, a number of representatives of the colleges of 
Pennsylvania met at Harrisburg March 1, 1887. The object of this 
meeting, as stated in the call, was “to seek at the hands of the present 
legislature the passage of a new act * * * to render impossible 
the further taxation of any property of institutions of learning, etc.” 
In addition to the above, which may be called the primary object of the 
conference, it was tacitly understood among a number of college 
presidents that an effort should be made to form a permanent organiza- 
tion. Accordingly, near the close of the first session President Magill 
presented the subject of organizing a permanent college association. 
A constitution, prepared and presented by him, was thoroughly discussed, 
and a committee of seven, consisting of Presidents, Magill, of Swarth- 
more College; Apple, of Franklin and Marshall; Ferguson, of 
Westminster; Knox, of Lafayette; McKnight, of Pennsylvania 




















College; Moffat, of Washington and Jefferson, and Seip, of Muhlen- 
berg, was appointed to arrange fur completing the organization ata 
meeting to be called by them at some future day. 

This Committee on Organization issued a call for a meeting to be 
held at Franklin and Marshall College July 5, 1887. All college 
faculties of the State were invited to participate. Fifteen colleges 
responded to the call and sent delegates to the meeting. The report of 
the Committee on Permanent Organization was heard and the Constitu- 
tion proposed by them was adopted with some amendments. 

Sections 1 and 2, Article I, of this Constitution are as follows: 


ARTICLE I. 


NAME AND OBJECT. 


Section 1. The name of this Association shall be Taz CoLLecE 
ASSOCIATION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Src. 2. The object of this Association shall be to consider the 
qualifications for candidates for admission to the colleges and the 
methods of admission; the character of the preparatory schools; the 
courses of study to be pursued in the colleges, including their order, 
number, etc.; the relative number of required and elective studies in 
the various classes; the kind and character of degrees conferred; 
methods of college organization, government, etc.; the relation of the 
colleges to the State, and to the general educational systems of the 
State and country; and any and all other questions affecting the welfare 
of the colleges, or calculated to secure their proper advancement. 

The expenses of holding the meetings of the Association, conducting 
the correspondence, printing, etc., were to be equally assessed upon the 
colleges represented in the Association. 

Following the work of organization, papers were read by ‘Dr. E. 
H. Magill, Dr. T. G. Apple and Dr. E. J. James. 

The following are the officers of the Association for the year 
1887-88: President, T. G. Apple, D.D., LL.D., Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. ; Vice-President, E. H. Magill, LL. D., 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa.; Recording Secretary, E. 8. 
Breidenbaugh, Sc. D., Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa.; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, J. D. Moffat, D.D., Washington and Jefferson 
College, Washington, Pa.; Treasurer, E. J. James, Ph. D., University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; Executive Committee, in addition 
to the above officers ex officiis; Chairman, T. L. Seip, D.D., Muhlen- 
berg College, Allentowu, Pa.; John Mitchell, A.M., Westminster 














College, New Wilmington, Pa.; R. B. Youngman, Ph. D., Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa.; E. A. Frost, A.M., Western University, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee held at the University of 
Pennsylvania in November following, a committee consisting of Provost 
William Pepper, University of Pennsylvania; President Sharpless, 
Haverford College ; Professor Richards, Muhlenberg ; Professor March, 
Lafayette; Professor Dubbs, Franklin and Marshall, was appointed on 
“Uniformity of Requirements for Admission to College,” to confer with 
the Committee of the Schoolmasters’ Association upon this subject. This 
committee was also requested to confer with colleges of the Middle States 
and Maryland upon this subject and to invite their co-operation. 

At the second meeting of the committee held in February, 1888, 
at the University of Pennsylvania, the following action was taken, viz. : 
“A desire having been expressed by various members of the Association 
to have the colleges of the Middle States and Maryland meet with us at 
the coming annual convention, it was decided to send them invitations 
to be present and take part in our deliberations, with a view to the 
formation of a general organization of the colleges of these States.” 

The second annual convention was held at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in July, 1888. At this meeting the name was changed to 
the “College Association of the Middle States and Maryland,” and the 
Constitution was changed so as to make eligible to membership any 
college in the States included in its name. 

This convention devoted much time to the discussion of “ Endow- 
ments,” and an able paper on this subject was read by Dr. J. G. Fitch, 
M.A., LL. D., of London, England. 

The first annual convention of the Association, after its reorgani- 
zation, was held at the University of Pennsylvania the Friday and 
Saturday following Thanksgiving Day, 1889. Since that time the 
Association has held its annual conventions on these days. 

The Executive Committee, at its first meeting, recommended to 
circulate the minutes among the preparatory schools. 

The aim of the Association has been to unite the educational 
interests within its territory. In order to do this most effectively it was 
long felt by the leading educators of these States that the colleges and 
preparatory schools must co-operate. Papers developing this idea were 
read and the subject was brought out in the discussions; e. g., at the 
first annual convention, Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia 
College, read a paper on “The Duty of the University to the Common 
Schools,” and at the third annual convention, Professor George T. 











Ettinger, of Muhlenberg College, read a paper on “The Relations and 

Duties of Colleges to their Preparatory Schools.” 

At this third annual convention, held at Cornell University, in 
1891, several preparatory schools were represented and the question of 
admitting such schools to membership came up in a definite shape by 
the application for membership in the Association of “New York Col- 
lege for Training Teachers,” which was referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee and also the question of admitting preparatory schools to 
membership, and it was requested that said committee report on the 
same at the next convention. Accordingly, at the fourth annual con- 
vention of the Association, held at Swarthmore College, in November, 
1892, Professor Magill, on behalf of the Executive Committee, recom- 
mended the following action: “That we favor such a change in our 
Constitution and By-Laws as shall make the body representative of all 
universities, colleges, normal and high schools and other schools which 
prepare students for college within the bounds of the Middle States and 
Maryland.” The report was accepted and the proposed resolutions 
adopted, and the Executive Committee empowered to make the necessary 
changes in the language of the Constitution. 

During the year 1892-93, forty-four preparatory schools, having 
been approved by the Executive Committee, were admitted to member- 
ship. 

Article VI of the Constitution has been changed, so that the 
expenses are now paid by an annual fee of $5 from each institution 
represented in the Association. 

At present (January, 1894), the Association has eighty-two insti- 
tutions on its roll of membership, of which thirty-eight are colleges and 
universities and forty-four secondary schools. Its proceedings are pub- 
lished annually. 

The following is a list of the publications of the Association, 
together with the titles of the papers contained therein : 

History of the Organization and the Proceedings of the First Convention 
of the College Association of Pennsylvania, held at Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa., July 5 and 6, 1887. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1887. 

“The Proper Relation of Colleges to the Educational Institutions of the State.” 


President E. H. Magill, Swarthmore College. 
“The Idea of a Liberal Education.” Dr. T. G. Apple, Franklin and Marshall 


' College. 
* « American University.” Professor E, J. James, University of Pennsylvania. 


* Not published in the proceedings, 











Proceedings of the Second Annual Convention of the College Association 
of Pennsylvania, held at the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
July 5 and 6, 1888, and its Reorganization as the College Association 
of the Middle States and Maryland. Globe Printing House, 1888. 


“ A Collegiate Education.” Professor Enoch Perrine, Bucknell University. 

“Higher Education.’? Provost Wm. Pepper, University of Pennsylvania. 

“ Relations of the College to the University.” President Magill, Swarthmore College. 

“Endowments.” Dr. J. G, Fitch, London, England. 

“The Place of History in a College Course.’’? Professor W. P. Holcomb, Swarth- 
more College. 

* “ The Study of English.” Professor Perrine. 


Proceedings of the First Annual Convention of the College Association of 
the Middle States and Maryland, held at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, November 29 and 30, 1889. Globe Printing 
House, 1890. 


“ The Place of Technical Instruction in Our Colleges and Universities.” President C. 
K. Adams, Cornell University. 

“Combination of University Training with Technical Education.” President Isaac 
Sharpless, Haverford College. 

“Study of English Classics for Admission to College,” Professor F. A. March, 
Lafayette College. 

**College Students who are not Candidates for a Degree.’ Professor Allen Mar- 
quand, Princeton College. 

“ Relation of Pedagogy to the University,” Professor Jerome Allen, University of 
the City of New York, 

* « The Duty of the University to the Common Schools.”” Professor Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Columbia College. 

“The Duty of the College to its Students.” Professor Wm. A. Lamberton, Univer. 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

“The University in Modern Life.” Provost Pepper, University of Pennsylvania. 

“ The Degree of A.B.” Dean Edward H. Griffen, Johns Hopkins University. 

“The Value of the Bachelor’s Degree.” President Merrill E. Gates, Rutgers College. 

“The Fellowship System in American Colleges.” Professor Henry F. Osborn, 
Princeton College. 

“The System of Admission by Certificate.” Professor Horatio S. White, Dean of 
Cornell University. 

“ The Philosophical Faculty in the United States.” Professor Munroe Smith, Colum- 
bia College. 

“The Right Reform of Examinations.” Professor J. Rendell Harris, Haverford 
College. 


Proceedings of the Second Annual Convention of the College Association 
of the Middle States and Maryland, held at Princeton College, N. J., 
November 28 and 29, 1890. Globe Printing House, 1891. 


* Not published in the proceedings. 














“The Co-ordination of Colleges and Universities.” President C. K. Adams, Cornell 
University. 

“ The Shortening of the College Curriculum.” President D, C. Gilman, Johns Hope 
kins University. | 

Same Topic. President Francis L. Patton, Princeton College. 

« The Teaching of Philosophy in American Colleges.” Professor Thomas Hughes, 
St. Francis Xavier’s College. 

“The Educational Value of College Studies.”” Professor Simon L. Patten, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

“University Extension.” Provost William Pepper, University of Pennsylvania. 

Same Topic. President Seth Low, Columbia College. 

Same Topic, Commissioner W. T. Harris, 

“Problems in Higher Education.” President James C. Welling. Columbian Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 

“ The Idea and Scope of a Faculty of Philosophy.” Bishop John J. Keane, Rector 
of the Catholic University of America. 

“The Taxation of College Property.” President T. L. Seip, Muhlenberg College. 

“The Place of the English Bible in the College Curriculum.” President George 
Edward Reed, Dickinson College. 

“The Ideal College Education.’ Professor J. G. Schurman, Cornell University. 

“Inductive Work in College Classes.” Professor F. H. Stoddard, University of the 
City of New York. 

“ The Relation of the Colleges to the Modern Library Movement.’’ Melvil Dewey, 
Secretary of the University of the State of New York. 

“The Moral and Religious Oversight of Students.” Dr. James McCosh, Princeton 
College. 


Proceedings of the Third Annual Convention of the College Association 
of the Middle States and Maryland, held at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., November 27 and 28, 1891. 


“The True Scope of College Discipline.” Professor Jacob Cooper, Rutgers College. 

“The Scope of Modern Languages in Our Colleges and the Best Methods of Teaching 
Them.” Ex-President Magill, Swarthmore College. 

“The Aim and Scope of the Study of Modern Languages and Methods of Teaching 
Them,” Professor O. B. Super, Dickinson College. 

“The English Bible—Its Study as a Classic in Our Colleges.” Professor W. R. 
Duryee, Rutgers College. 

“The College and the People: How May They be Brought into Closer Relations? ’’ 
Professor George A, Harter, Delaware College. 

“The Relations and Duties of Colleges to Their Preparatory Schools.” Professor 
George T, Ettinger, Muhlenberg College, 

“On Permitting Students to Take Studies in Professional Schools while Pursuing a Reg- 
ular Undergraduate Course.”’ Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia College. 

“On Allowing Undergraduate Students to Study in Professional Schools.” Professor 
C. A. Collin, Cornell University Law School, 

“Athletics and Intercollegiate Games.” President Thomas Fell, St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, 





“The Position of Metaphysics in a Course of Scientific Philosophy.” Professor E. A, 
Pace, Catholic University of Washington. 

“Ts it Worth While to Uphold any Longer the Idea of a Liberal Education?” 
President D. C. Gilman, Johns Hopkins University. 

“ University Extension.” Professor E, J. James, University of Pennsylvania. 


Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Convention of the College Association 
of the Middle States and Maryland, held at Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa., November 25 and 26,1892. Educational Review, 
Columbia College, New York. 


How can High Schools be made so uniformly efficient that their graduates may, 
without further preparation, enter college? ‘The Experience of New York 
State,” Secretary Melvil Dewey. 

Same Topic, ‘“ Proposals for the Middle States.’ President George W. Atherton, 
Pennsylvania State College. 

“ The Best Methods of Determining and Recording the Scholarship of Students.” 
Dean Horace Jayne, University of Pennsylvania. 

Same Topic. Professor M. H. Richards, Muhlenberg College. 

«‘ How Can the Highest Educational Efficiency be Secured for English in American 
Colleges?”’ Professor Felix E, Schelling, University of Pennsylvania. 

“The Relation of English Literature to ésthetics,” Professor F. A. March, 
Lafayette College, Pennsylvania. 

**The Scope and Function of Rhetoric and Composition.” Professor Charles E. 
Hart, Rutgers College, New Jersey. 

“College Libraries: [How Best Made Available for College Uses?”” Mr. George 
William Harris, Librarian of Cornell University. 

Same Topic, Professor J. H. Morgan, Dickinson College, Pennsylvania. 

“‘ Higher Education in the United States.” President Seth Low, Columbia College. 

* Geography as a Scientific Basis for the Study of History.” President D. C. 
Gilman, Johns Hopkins University. 

*¢ Geography as a Scientific Basis for the Study of Biology.” Dr. Spencer Trotter, 
Swarthmore College, 

“To What Extent is Student Government Available as a Means of College Disci- 
pline?” Professor Merrill E. Gates, Amherst College. 

Same Topic. President James M. Taylor, Vassar College. 

“The Relations Between the High School, the College and the University.” 
Secretary Melvil Dewey, University of the State of New York. 


Proceedings of the First Annual Convention of the Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, 
held at Columbia College, New York, December 1 and 2, 1893. 
Avil Printing Company, Philadelphia, 1894. 


Should the degree of Bachelor of Arts be conferred on students who have studied 
neither Greek nor Latin ? 


* Not published in the proceedings. 





Papers by Professor Andrew F. West, of Princeton College, New Jersey; * Secretary 
Melvil Dewey, of the University of the State of New York; Principal C. H. 
Thurber, of Colgate Academy, Hamilton, N. Y.; Principal F. L. Gammage, of 
the Cathedral School, Garden City, L. I. 

Discussion, under the five-minute rule, by Professor Morris Loeb, of the University 
of the City of New York; Professor O. B. Super, of Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pa.; Principal James M. Green, of the State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 

Will any kind or amount of instruction in modern languages make them satisfactory 
substitutes for Greek or Latin as constituents of a liberal education ? 

Papers by Professor H. H. Boyesen, of Columbia College, New York; Professor H. 
C. G. Brandt, of Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y.; Dr. Julius Sachs, of the 
Collegiate Institute, New York; Principal James C. MacKenzie, of the Lawrence- 
ville School, New Jersey. 

Discussion, under the five-minute rule, opened by Professor E. H. Magill, of Swarth- 
more College, Pennsylvania. 

President’s Address. Subject: “ The Neglect of the Student in Recent Educational 
Theory.” President James M. Taylor, of Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 

Work in English in the Colleges and Preparatory Schools. 

Papers by President James C. Welling, of Columbian University, Washington, D. C.; 
Professor J. Morgan Hart, of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Dr. Edward 
Brooks, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. Wilson Farrand, of 
the Newark Academy, Newark, N. J. 


Proceedings of the Second Annual Convention of the Association of 


Colleges and Preparatory Schools in the Middle States and Mary- 
land, held at the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., 
November 30, and December 1, 1894. Avil Printing Company, 
Philadelphia, 1895. 


“The Place and Teaching of History and Politics in School and College.” 


Papers as follows : 


“Is History Past Politics?” Professor Herbert B. Adams, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore. 

“Ought the Sources to be used in Teaching History?” Professor James Harvey 
Robinson, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

“The Place of History in the Preparatory Schools.” Principal Henry P. Warren, 
Albany Academy, Albany, N. Y. 

“Civics in the Secondary Schools.” Mr. Samuel E. Forman, Baltimore. 

Discussion, under the five minute rule, by Professor Franklin H. Giddings, Colum- 
bia College, New York City; Principal C. M. Phillips, State Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa.; Mr. Glenn Mead, Episcopal Academy, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Discussion of the Report on the Requirements for Entrance Examinations in 
English of the Committee of Ten, appointed by the Association at the Jast 
Annual Convention. 


* Not published in the proceedings 
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Papers by Professor Francis H. Stoddard, University of the City of New York; 
Professor James W, Bright, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Mr. Wilson Farrand, Newark Academy, Newark, N. J.; Professor Bliss 
Perry, Princeton College, Princeton, N. J.; Mr. Percival Chubb, Brooklyn 
Public Schools, Brooklyn. 

Discussion, under the five-minute rule, by Professor F. A. March, Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa.; Professor John B. Van Meter, Woman’s College, Baltimore; 
Melvil Dewey, Secretary University of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y.; 
Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia College, New York City. 

“The Future of the College.” Papers, limited to twenty minutes each, by Mr. 
Talcott Williams, Philadelphia Press; President Isaac Sharpless, Haverford 
College, Pennsylvania; President E. D, Warfield, Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa.; *President M. W. Stryker, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Discussion, under the five-minute rule, opened by Professor Edmund J. James, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; ;Principal Isaac T. Johnson, Friends’ 
School, Wilmington, Del. 


* Not published in the proceedings. 





Proceedings 


OF THE 


Second Annual Convention 


OF 


The Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools 


IN THE 


MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND. 


THE JOHNS HoPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
Baltimore, Md., November 30, 1894. 


The Second Annual Convention of the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools in the Middle States and Maryland, was called to 
order by Chancellor W. J. Holland, of the Western University of Penn- 
sylvania, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Association. President 
Francis L. Patton of Princeton College, President of the Association, 
telegraphed his inability to be present. 

President Gilman of the Johns Hopkins University welcomed the 
delegates and this address was responded to by the chairman, Chancellor 
Holland. 

At some time during the convention the following institutions were 
reported as represented by the delegates named : 


ALBANY ACADEMY, THE.—Principal H. P. Warren. 

ALLEGHENY COLLEGE.—President Wm. H. Crawford, J. H. Montgomery. 

AMMENDALE Nov. COLLEGE.—President Brother Romnald. 

BALTIMORE City COLLEGE.—Principal Francis A. Soper, Chas. F. Rad- 
datz. 

BAYONNE City HIGH ScHOoOoL.—Principal M. J. B. Thomas. 

BEACON COLLEGE.—H. H. Wood. 

BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY.—Principal W. S. Eversole, Clara J. 
Eversole. 

BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE.—Principal Thompson H. Landon. 

Boys’ H1GH SCHOOL, READING.—Principal M. E. Scheibner, Walter S. 
Harley. 

BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY.—Amy E. Johnson. 

BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY.—President John H. Harris, Principal T. A. 
Edwards. 
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CALVERT HAL, CoLLeGE.—President Brother Denis. 
CANAJOHARIE PuBLic ScHoor.—Principal and Mrs. S. McKee Smith. 
CAZENOVIA SEMINARY.—Nicholas Knight. 

CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—E. R. Whitney. 

CENTRAL Pa. COLLEGE.—President A. E: Gobble. 

COLGATE UNIVERSITY.—Dean N. L. Andrews. 

COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE.—Principal Julius Sachs. 

COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, ALLENTOWN, Pa.—President J. N. Knappen- 
berger. 

CoLUMBIA COLILEGE.—Nicholas Murray Butler. 

COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY.—J. MacBride Sterrett. 

CONFERENCE ACADEMY.—Principal W. L. Gooding. 

Cook ACADEMY.—Principal Roger W. Swetland. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY.—O. F. Emerson, Chas, E. Bennett. 

DELAWARE COLLEGE.—President A. N. Raub, Geo. A. Harter, 

DICKINSON COLLEGE.—H. C. Whiting, B. O. McIntire. 

EASTBURN ACADEMY.—Associate Principal S. B. Carr. 

EPISCOPAL ACADEMY, PHILA.—Head Master Wm. H. Clapp, Glenn 
Mead. 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL, COLLEGE.—President John S. Stahr, John 
B. Kieffer. 

FREDERICK ACADEMY.—Principal Lucian S, Tilton. 

FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C.—Principal Thomas) W. 
Sidwell, Principal Mrs. Sidwell, Miss M. F. Baker, Alberta Wilson, 
Clarkson Wilson, H. L. Cannon, L. Edna Marshall. 

FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, AND KINDERGARTEN, BALTIMORE.—Principal Louisa 
P. Blackburn. 

FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, PHILA.—Principal Wm. W. Birdsall, Prin- 
cipal Annie Shoemaker. 

FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL, PHILA.—Superintendent J. Henry Bartlett, 
Anna Walton. 

FRIENDS’ W. PHILA. SCHOOL.—Principal Mary J. Elliott. 

FRIENDS’ ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL, BALTIMORE.—Principal 
Eli M. Lamb, Caroline Roberts, Rachel E. Lamb, Sarah R. Mat- 
thews, Anna M. Berger, Lucy Sutton, M. E. Janney. 

FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, WILMINGTON.—Principal Isaac T. Johnson, Associate 
Principal, Enos L. Doan, Louisa C. Doan, Mary J. Hoopes, Carrie J. 
Dummig, Wm. E. Pollison. 

FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, NEw YoRK.—Vice-Principal Edward P. Rawson. 

FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, GERMANTOWN.—Principal Davis H. Forsythe. 

GALLAUDET COLLEGE.—Vice-President, Edward Allen Fay. 

GEORGE F. MARTIN’S SCHOOL FOR Boys.—Principal Geo. F. Martin, 
Hugo McCartney, Geo. Lewis Plitt. 

GEORGE ScHOOL.—Principal Geo. L. Maris, Joseph M. Johnston. 

Grirts’ HicH ScHOOL, PHILA.—Principal J. G. Wight. 

Grris’ LATIN SCHOOL, BALTIMORE.—Principal W. H. Shelley. 

HAMILTON COLLEGE.—President W. Woolsey Stryker. 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE.—President Isaac Sharpless, George Vaux, Jr. 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL,.—Head Master, Charles Cros- 

man, W. B. Cutts, F. A. Dakin. 
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HoME ScHOOL, HAVERFORD.—Principal Henry N. Hoxie. 

Jouns HopKINsS UNIVERSITY.—President Daniel C. Gilman, Herbert B. 
Adams, Ira Remsen, James W. Bright, Dean Edward H. Griffin, 
Sidney Sherwood, Henry Wood, John Martin Vincent, Herbert E. 
Greene, T. A. Reist, Edward H. Spieker. 

LA SALLE COLLEGE.—Brother Eliphus. 

LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE.—President E. Benj. Bierman, J. E. Leh- 
man, O. E. Good. 

MANHATTAN COLLEGE.—President Brother Justin, Brother Chrysostom. 

MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, BROOKLYN.—Percival Chubb. 

MERCERSBURG COLLEGE.—President Wm. Mann Irvine. 

MILTON HiGH ScHOOoL.—Superintencent L. A. Beardsley. 

MORAVIAN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES.—Principal J. Max Hark, 
Lawrence Breckenstein. 

MORAVIAN PAROCHIAL SCHOOL.—-Superintendent Albert G. Rau. 

MORGAN COLLEGE.—President T. J. Wagner. 

MONTCLAIR HIGH ScHOOL.—Superintendent Randall Spaulding, Z. 
Stewart Gibson. 

NAZARETH HALL MILITARY ACADEMY.—Principal Chas. C. Lanius. 

NEWARK ACADEMY.—Head Master S. A. Farrand, Associate Master Wil- 
son Farrand. 

NEWARK HIGH SCHOOL.—Principal E. O. Hovey, C. F. Kayser, Mar- 
garet Coult, Clara W. Greene. 

PEDDIE INSTITUTE.—President Jos. E. Perry. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE.—Edwin E. Sparks. 

PITTSBURG HiGH ScHOOL.—Principal C. B. Wood. 

PRINCETON COLLEGE.—Bliss Perry. 

RITTENHOUSE ACADEMY.—Principal De Benneville K. Ludwig, Albert 
H, Raub. 

RUTGERS COLLEGE.—Thomas Logie. 

RUTGERS COLLEGE_PREP. SCHOOL.—Head Master Eliot R. Payson. 

SMYRNA HicGH ScHOooL.—Principal A. Duncan Yocum. 

St. JoHN’s CoLLEGE.—President Thomas Fell. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MILLERSVILLE, Pa.—E. Oram Lyte. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE.—Edward H. Magill, S. W. Lippincott, R. W. 
Hillborn, J. Russell Hayes, George A. Hoadley, M. A. Kemp, Ferris 
W. Price. 

SWARTHMORE GRAM. SCHOOL.—Principal A. H. Tomlinson. 

SyRACUSE UNIVERSITY.—Wm. G. Ward. 

TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, N. Y. C.—President Walter L. Hervey, Frank T. 
Baker. 

UNIONVILLE ACAD., NORMAL AND INSTITUTE.—Principal J. E. W. 
Taneyhill. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—Vice-Provost Fullerton, Geo. F. Bar- 
ker, James H. Robinson, John Q. Adams, Edward P. Cheyney, 
Edmund J. James, Josiah H. Penniman, Roland P. Falkner, Alfred 
Gudeman, Sam’l. M. Lindsay, E. W. Mumford, Herbert E. Everett. 

UNIVERSITY CITy OF NEW YorRK.—Francis H. Stoddard, Edgar D. 
Shimer, Geo. Francis James. 

UNIVERSITY STATE OF NEW YoORK.—Secretary Melvil Dewey. 
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UrRsinus COLLEGE.—President Henry T. Spangler, C. W. R. Crum, 
M. Peters. 

VASSAR COLLEGE.—Lucy M. Salmon. 

WASHINGTON COLLEGE.—President C. W. Reid, James Roy Mecor. 

WELLS COLLEGE.—President Wm. E. Waters. 

WESTERN UNIVERSITY OF Pa.—Chancellor W. J. Holland. 

WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE.—President T. H. Lewis. 

WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—Superintendent Zebedee Haines, 
Thomas K. Brown. 

WILMINGTON PuB. SCHOOLS.—Superintendent D. W. Harlan. 

WILMINGTON HIGH ScHOOL.—Principal A. H. Berlin, Assistant Prin- 
cipal Jane Craig, Sallie Hare, Alice Mercer, Mary C. Springer, Anita 
M. Lewis, Sallie A. Taylor, Eliza A. Craig, Mrs. Ella D. B. Semple. 

WILSON COLLEGE.—Miss M. F. Buffington, Miss A. Robinson. 

WoMAN’S COLLEGE OF BALTIMORE.—President John T. Goucher, Dean 
John B. Van Meter, Wm. H. Hopkins, Frank R. Butler, Hans 
Frolicher, Miss A. Van Vleck, Maynard M. Metcalf. 

WoMAN’s COLLEGE OF FREDERICK.—President J. H. Apple, Bine Holly. 

YONKERS HIGH ScHOOL.—Principal Herbert H. Gadsby. 

OTHERS PRESENT.—Evelyn M. Muirhead, London, Eng. ; Thomas A. 
Jenkins, Jane Wetherill Bartlett, Mrs. E. J. James, Mrs. James H. 
Robinson, Mrs. John Q. Adams, Phila. ; Mrs. Bliss Perry, Princeton; 
May Christian, Bloomington, Ill. 

The Convention took up the first topic on the program, viz.: 


THE PLACE AND TEACHING OF HISTORY AND POLITICS IN 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


The first paper was read by Professor HERBERT B. ADAMS, The Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, on the question : 


IS HISTORY PAST POLITICS? 


There have been frequent criticisms of Mr. Freeman’s famous 
definition, ‘‘ History is Past Politics, and Politics are Present 
History.’’ The phrase occurs in varying forms in Mr. Free- 
man’s writings,* and was adopted as a motto for the Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in the year 1882, soon after the 
historian’s visit f to Baltimore. The motto was printed not 
only upon the title page of our published Studies, but also 
upon the wall of our old Historical Seminary. Mr. Freeman 
kindly wrote for us an Introduction to American Institutional 
History, and, by his long-continued correspondence, gave 
great encouragement to our work. 

Ten years after his visit to Baltimore, Mr. Freeman con- 
tributed to Zhe Forum a review of his opinions, saying at the 


* For references, see Johns Hopkins University Studies, Vol. I, 12. 
For an account of this visit, see Studies, Vol. I, 5-12. 
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close of his article: ‘‘It is that chance proverb of mine, which 
the historical students of Johns Hopkins have honored me by 
setting up over their library, it is by the application which I 
have made of it, both to the events of the remotest times and 
to the events which I have seen happen in the course of sixty- 
nine years, that I would fain have my life and my writings 
judged.’’ ‘These were probably the last words addressed to 
American readers by the historian of Sicily, who died at 
Alicante, in Spain, March 16, 1892, one month before the 
appearance of his last magazine article. 

A brief review of Mr. Freeman’s Philosophy of History, will 
serve to set our chosen motto in a clear light. He regarded 
Greek politics as the beginning of the world’s state life. For 
him the Achaian League of Greek cities was the historic fore- 
runner of the Federal Union of these United States. For him 
the real life of ancient history lay ‘‘not in its separation from 
the affairs of our own time, but in its close connection with 
them.’’ (Office of the Historical Professor, 41). For him the 
records of Athenian archons and Roman consuls were as essential 
parts of the same living European history, as the records of 
Venetian doges and English kings. It mattered little to this 
large-hearted, broad-minded historian of Comparative Politics, 
whether he was writing of free Hellas or free England, of 
Magna Grecia or the United States. He wrote political 
articles on the Eastern Question and the Danube Provinces for 
the Manchester Guardian or Saturday Review, in the same 
spirit in which he wrote historical essays. 

Mr. Freeman strongly believed that the main current of 
human history runs through the channel of politics. In the 
first published course of his lectures at Oxford, 1884-85, on 
‘“Methods of Historical Study,’’ p. 119, he maintained that 
history is ‘‘the science or knowledge of man in his political 
character.’’ He regarded the State as the all-comprehending 
form of human s oc He used the word ‘‘ political” ina 
large Greek sense. For him the Politeia or the Commonwealth 
embraced all the highest interests of man. He did not neglect 
the subjects of art and literature. Indeed, he began his 
original historical work with a study of Wells Cathedral in 
his own county, and throughout his busy life he never lost 
interest in architectural and archeological studies. For him 
Roman art and the Palace of Diocletian were but illustrations 
of Roman life and character. Civilized man lives and moves 
and has his being in civil society. Cathedrals, palaces, 
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colleges and universities are simply institutions within the 
State, owing their security and legal existence to State 
authority. 

Mr. Freeman regarded present politics as history in the 
making. The struggles and conflicts of the present are the 
results of historic forces. When great problems are settled by 
war, legislation or diplomacy, the facts are accepted and are 
added to the great volume of human history. Freeman carried 
this view so far that he said: ‘‘ The last recorded event in the 
newspapers is, indeed, part of the history of the world. It 
may be and it should be studied in a truly historic spirit.’’ * 

Such was the comprehensive philosophy of the great English 
master of history and politics. It has made a profound if not 
a permanent impress upon the minds of many young Americans. 
It has entered into their consciousness and into their studies 
of institutional history. "The motto which we have chosen for 
our published monographs and for our Seminary wall, is a 
good working theory for students engaged in the investigation 
of laws and institutions of government. No representative of 
the Johns Hopkins University, however, ever maintained that 
all history was past politics, but only that some history is past 
politics, and the kind of history that we investigate is chiefly 
of that order. It is not out of place to observe, with Mr. 
Freeman’s biographer, William Hunt, that ‘‘ politics are the 
chief determining forces in a nation’s life, in that they control 
and direct the production and application of wealth, the habits, 
aspirations, and to a large extent, the religion of a people, and 
that they are, therefore, the foundation of all sound history.’’ 
(From the Proceedings of the Somerset Archeological and 
Natural History Society, Vol. XX XVIII, 13.) 

While politics and laws are the foundation of the upper strata 
of history, and while history itself is the deep and eternal sub- 
stratum of politics, it is well to remember that there are some 


* Professor Jesse Macy, in his paper read before the American Historical Associa- 
tion, at Chicago, in 1893, on the Relation of History to Politics said: ‘‘ No other 
original source of history can be compared in importance with present politics.’ 
(See Annual Report for 1893, p. 185.) At the time of the American Civil War, Charles 
Kingsley, then Professor of History at Cambridge, said: ‘‘ I cannot see how Il can bea 
Professor of past Modern History without the most careful study of the history which 
is enacting itself around me.” Accordingly he proceeded to lecture on American 
History. Mr. Freeman had the same historical impulse, but he preferred to begin his 
treatment of Federal Government with the Achaian League. He evidently intended 
to include the American Union in his system of ‘‘ Past Politics,” for upon his title 
page, he mentioned ‘‘the Disruption of the United States” as the ‘final limit of his 
work ; and he always insisted that Secession was Disruption. The Union was badly 
broken, but it was finally mended and preserved, and is still engaged in politics. 
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things in the world which are neither politics nor history. For 
example, individual and domestic life is neither historical nor 
political, unless in some important way it affects the common 
life of society.* Here lies the true distinction between biogra- 
phy and history. Froude and Carlyle were champions of the 
biographical idea in history-writing. In his Inaugural Address 
at Oxford, Froude said that the function of the historian is to 
discover and make visible illustrious men and pay them un- 
grudging honor. He strongly approved of Carlyle’s saying : 
‘‘The history of mankind is the history of its great men ; to 
find out these, clean the dirt from them, and place them on 
their proper pedestals, is the true function of the historian.”’ 
Carlyle thought history the essence of innumerable biographies, 
but it may be urged that all biographies since the world began 
would not constitute history, unless they recognize the all- 
uniting element of civil society and of the common life of men 
in connection with human institutions. No biography is of the 
least historical importance unless it treats man in his social or 
civic relations. ‘This Greek idea of man as a political being, 
of man existing in an organized community or common- 
wealth, is absolutely essential to a proper conception of history. 
Indeed, we may go further and say with Goldwin Smith: 
‘‘’There can be no philosophy of history until we realize the 
unity of the human race and that history must be studied as a 
whole.’’ (Lecture on History, p. 46.) This is very different 
from Froude’s doctrines that ‘‘ What is true of a part is true of 
the whole,’’ and that ‘‘ History is the record of individual 
action,’’ both of which statements are manifestly untrue. 
Without ignoring the heroes of Froude and Carlyle, or the 
obscure annals of American local history, we of the Johns 
Hopkins University realize that the world is round and are in- 
clined to go even further up the stream of Past Politics than did 
our friend and patron, Mr. Freeman. We are unwilling to 


*Paul Lindau, in the Public Ledger [Philadelphia], November 28, 1894, calls attens 
tion to the interesting sociological fact that the Bismarckian household exhibited a type 
of patriarchal family life, curiously suviving in this nineteenth century. In this case 
domestic life becomes ofhistoric interest. The influence of the late Princess Bismarck 
was indirectly and unconsciously political because of her relation to the Iron Chan- 
cellor in the days of his activity. Lindau says: ‘‘ She warmed the home with the 
sunny simplicity of her nature, and when storms were raging wildly without, she af- 
forded her wearied and sorely-tried husband a comfortable corner wherein to forget 
the excitements and trouble of the day and to take innocent pleasure in life amid the 
home circle, and t» collect his strength for renewed efforts. In this way the Princess 
played indirectly a part in politics that was not unimportant, although she never sought 
to make her strong personal influence felt in political questions.” 
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begin our course of historical study with old Greece or Aryan 
Europe. We seek the origin of more ancient cities than Athens 
and Sparta. We wish to know the laws and customs of the 
earliest races of men. We are disposed to recognize primi- 
tive man and society as worthy of a place in the study of rudi- 
mentary institutions. The village community, the patriarchal 
tribe, the first communal families are all worthy of historical 
attention. Indeed, we are not averse to the discovery of insti- 
tutional germs, like marriage, and government, and economy, 
even in the animal world. We are accustomed to say that his- 
tory begins with the stone axe andends with thenewspaper. We 
believe that the beginning and end of history is man in society. 
As Colonel William Preston Johnston well said in his paper 
published by the American Historical Association (1893, p. 47): 
“* Man is the first postulate of history. He is the beginning 
and the end of it. He enacts it; he tells it; he accepts 
it as a message or gospel for guidance and self-realization. 
Man, mind, phenomena, memory, narrative—and history is 
born.’’ Man in the State, Man as a Social Animal, Man living 
and moving in institutional groups, this historical conception, 
which is as old as Aristotle, we of the Johns Hopkins Histori- 
cal Seminary regard as truly scientific and as practically 
modern. Its revival is due to the Renaissance of Greek and 
Roman politics in this nineteenth century. 

Let us now inquire from what historical source Freeman de- 
rived his notion that ‘‘ History is Past Politics.’’ Thehistorian 
of the Norman Conquest received his inspiration from Dr. 
Thomas Arnold, the father of modern studies in the schools 
and colleges of England. The Headmaster of Rugby not only 
revolutionized the public school life of our mother country in 
educational and moral ways, but he carried his Greek ideas of 
history into the University of Oxford, from which they have 
gone forth through England and America in one of those great 
intellectual movements so characteristic of modern university 
influence. 

In his Inaugural Lecture at Oxford, in 1884, on the Office of 
the Historical Professor (pp. 8-9), Mr. Freeman said: ‘‘Of 
Arnold I learned what history is and how it should be studied. 
It is with a special thrill of feeling that I remember that the 
chair which I hold is his chair, that I venture to hope that my 
work in that chair may be in some sort, at whatever distance, to 
go on waging a strife which he began to wage. It was from 
him that I learned a lesson, to set forth which, in season and 
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out of season, I have taken as the true work of my life. It was 
from Arnold that I first learned the truth which ought to be 
the centre and life of all our historic studies, the truth of the 
Unity of History. If I am sent hither for any special object, 
it is, I hold, to proclaim that truth, but to proclaim it, not as 
my own thought, but as the thought of my great master.’’ 
From Arnold, more than from any other teacher or writer, 
Freeman learned that history is a moral lesson. In this strong 
conviction, Freeman in one respect at least, stands upon common 
ground with Froude, who said of history: ‘‘It is a voice for- 
ever sounding across the centuries the laws of right and wrong. 
Justice and truth alone endure and live. Injustice 
wil falsehood may be long-lived, but doomsday comes “ last 
to them, in French Revolutions and other terrible ways.’’ In 
death the two great historians of England are now united. 
Their ethical views of human history are essentially the same. 
Freeman said of the historian of Rome, one of his predecessors 
at Oxford: ‘‘In every page of his story Arnold stands forth as 
the righteous judge, who, untaught by the more scientific his- 
torical philosophy of later days, still looked on crime as no less 
black because it was successful, and who could acknowledge 
the right even of the weak against the strong.’? Throughout 
his entire career as a publicist and as an historian, Freeman 
was the champion of liberty against oppression, of down- 
trodden Christian nationalities against the unspeakable Turk. 
It was from Thomas Arnold that Freeman learned the great 
lesson that the history of Greece and Rome is really nearer to 
the modern world than are many chapters of medizeval history. 
In his lectures at Oxford (p. 62) Arnold has said, ‘‘ what is mis- 
called ancient history ’’ is ‘‘ the really modern history of the civi- 
lization of Greece and Rome.’’ He maintained thatthe student 
finds, upon classic ground, ‘‘a view of our own society, only 
somewhat simplified,’’ like an introductory study. (Lectures on 
Modern History, p. 220.) Arnold looked on old Greece as the 
springtime of the world, and upon Rome as the full political 
development of classical ideas of State life. The world is still 
moving along the imperial lines laid down in Church and State 
by the Eternal City. Freeman regarded Rome as the source 
of all modern politics, the great lake from which all streams 
flow. In his Inaugural Lecture at Oxford (p. 10) Freeman 
said: ‘‘ Arnold was the man who taught that the political 
history of the world should be read as a single whole. 
That what, in his own words, is ‘ falsely called ancient history,’ 
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is in truth the most truly modern, the most truly living, the 
most rich in practical lessons for every succeeding age.”’ 

Dr. Arnold conceived of ancient history as living on in 
present society. Modern history has preserved the elements 
of earlier civilizations and has addedtothem. (See Lectures 
on Modern History, 46.) For Arnold past politics were em- 
bryonic forms which in modern society have reached their 
maturity. His idea of historical politics resembles Dr. Wm. 
T. Harris’ idea of education, which, for every well-trained 
scholar, should repeat the intellectual experience of his prede- 
cessors, including the Greeks and Romans, whose culture 
endures in our so-called liberal arts or fair humanities. Dr. 
Arnold once said that he wished we could have a history of 
present civilization written backwards. This kind of historical 
knowledge would certainly be welcome to practical statesmen 
and contemporary sociologists. 

It was undoubtedly from Arnold that Freeman derived his 
conception of history as past politics. Arnold was thoroughly 
imbued with the old Greek idea of the State as an organic 
unity. He defined history ‘‘ not simply as the biography of a 
society, but as the biography of a political society or common- 
wealth.’”’ (Lectures, 28.) For him the proper subject of 
history is the common life of men which finds its natural ex- 
pression in government and civic order. He once said that the 
history of a nation’s internal life is ‘‘the history of its institu- 
tions and of its laws.’’ Under this latter term the Greeks 
included what we call institutions. The Republic and the Laws 
of Plato and Cicero represent the classical beginnings of 
modern political science. 

Thomas Arnold, the editor of Thucydides and the historian 
of Rome, was largely influenced by his classical studies, and 
his own historical work was determined by the views of Bar- 
thold George Niebuhr,* who may be called the real founder of 


* Arnold, in a letter to Chevalier Bunsen, thus expresses his profound indebted- 
ness to Niebuhr for pioneer labors and critical suggestions in the field of Roman 
history: ‘‘I need not tell you how entirely I have fed upon Niebuhr ; in fact I have 
done little more than put his first volume into a shape more fit for general, or, at least, 
for Euglish readers, assuming his conclusions as proved, where he was obliged to give 
the proof in detail. Isuppose he must have shared so much of .human infirmity as 
to have fallen sometimes into error; but Iconfess that Ido not yet knowa single 
pointon which I have ventured to differ from him; and my respect for him so in- 
creases the more I study him, that I am likely to grow even superstitious in my vener- 
ation, and tobe afraid of expressing my dissent even if I believe him to be wrong. 

Though I deeply feel my own want of knowledge, yet I know of no one in 
England who can help me; so little are we ona level with you in Germany in our 
attention to such points.” (See Stanley’s Life and Correspondence of Thomas 
Arnold, p. 269.) 
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the modern science of institutional history. Niebuhr laid little 
stress upon individual characters and individual action in Roman 
history, but great emphasis upon Roman laws, institutions, 
and public economy. He found significance in Roman farming 
and Roman land tenure as well as in Roman conquest. He 
was one of the first among modern scholars to recognize the 
importance of the historic State and its constitutional develop- 
ment. He lived in the period following the French Revolution, 
before which time men had endeavored to construct history 
from their own imaginations and to reconstruct society upon 
preconceived principles or so-called philosophy. Niebuhr 
based his treatment of Roman history upon actual research and 
careful criticism. He, too, had a moral conception of the his- 
torian’s task and endeavored to bring all the lessons of old 
Roman courage, fortitude, energy, perseverance, and manliness 
to bear upon the education and regeneration of Prussia and 
New Germany. The foundations of the historico-political 
school were laid by Niebuhr, Eichhorn, Savigny, Baron vom 
Stein, George Pertz and Gervinus, during the period of Ger- 
manic reconstruction in Europe after the downfall of Napoleon. 

The whole modern school of German and English historians 
was influenced by the critical and institutional methods of 
Niebuhr. In Germany Otfried Muller applied Niebuhr’s 
principles to the study of Dorian tribes and Hellenic States. 
Boeckh turned his attention to the public economy of Athens. 
Curtius, the greatest living historian of old Greece, recognizes 
his debt to Niebuhr. Ranke, the greatest of all historians, 
whether ancient or modern, spoke thus warmly of Niebuhr’s 
example: ‘‘The greatest influence upon my historical studies 
was exerted by Niebuhr’s Roman history. It afforded a pow- 
erful stimulus in my own investigations in ancient history and 
it was the first German historical work which produced 
a profound impression upon me.’’ (‘‘Aus Leopold von 
Ranke’s Lebenserinnerungen,’’ Deutsche Rundschau, April, 
1887, p. 60.) Ranke extended to modern and universal history 
the principles of historical criticism which he had learned from 
Niebuhr's Rome. 

The subject of Ranke’s Inaugural Lecture at the University 
of Berlin, in 1836, was ‘‘ The Relation and the Difference Be- 
tween History and Politics.’’ He clearly recognized that the 
continuity of history appears pre-eminently in States. One 
generation of men succeeds another, but States and institutions 
live. He cited the example of Venice, whose State life 

3 
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endured uninterruptedly from the decline of the Roman empire 
to the time of Napoleon. He recognized that nothing historic 
really perishes from the earth. Old institutions are merged 
into higher and more perfect forms. A new life appears, with 
a new series of historical phenomena. He, too, saw the inti- 
mate relations between past politics and present history. He 
said: ‘‘A knowledge of the past is imperfect without a 
knowledge of the present. We cannot understand the present 
without a knowledge of earlier times. The past and the 
present join hands. Neither can exist or be perfect without 
the other.’’ (Ranke: Abhandlungen und Versuche, p. 28y.) 

Ranke believed in the unity and the universality of history 
as strongly as did Freeman himself. ‘‘ History is in its very 
nature universal,’’ said Ranke. His friends say that he never 
wrote anything but universal history. He treated individual 
countries, Germany, France and England, not as isolated 
nations, but as illustrations of world-historic ideas of religion, 
freedom, law and government, expressed or realized by indivi- 
dual European States. For Ranke as for Abelard, that master 
mind of the Middle Ages, the universal could be discerned in 
the particular. Even local* history may be treated as a part 
of general history. Ranke’s first book, on the ‘‘ History of 
Latin and Teutonic Peoples,’’ was really a contribution to 
universal history. The last work of his life, on ‘‘ Weltge- 
schichte,’’ was begun at the age of ninety and was but a 
natural supplement and philosophical rounding-out of all that 
he had done before. There is, therefore, a perfect unity 
between the beginning and end of his lifelong task. 

Ranke saw in history the resurrection and the immortality 
of the past. He regarded it as the historian's duty to revive 
and reconstruct past ages or past events from apparently dead 
records. In this pious labor he found the greatest joy. He 
once said: ‘‘He needs no pity who busies himself with these 
apparently dry studies, and renounces for their sake the pleas- 
ure of many joyful days. These are dead papers, it is true; 
but they are memorials of a life which slowly rises again before 
the mind’s eye.’’ Ranke is the best type of the truly scientific 
historian, for his principle was to tell things exactly as they 
occurred. He held strictly to the facts inthe case. He did 
not attempt to preach a sermon, or point a moral, or adorn a 
tale, but simply to tell the truth as he understood it. He did 


*A good illustration may be seen in Howell's study of Lexington in his‘* Three 
.Villages.”’ 
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not believe it the historian’s duty to point out divine providence 
in human history, as Chevalier Bunsen endeavored to do; still 
less did Ranke proclaim with Schiller that the history of the 
world is the last judgment, ‘‘Die Weltgeschichte ist das 
Weltgericht.’’ Without presuming to be a moral censor, 
Ranke endeavored to bring historic truth in all its purity before 
the eyes of the world and to avoid such false coloring as Sir 
Walter Scott and writers of the romantic school had given to 
the past. 

The conception of history as politics survives in Germany as 
it does, and will do, in England and America. William 
Maurenbrecher, in his Inaugural Address on History and 
Politics, at the University of Leipzig in 1884, maintained that 
history relates more especially to politics, to men and peoples 
in civic life. While recognizing that there are other fields of 
historical inquiry beside the State, such as religion and the 
church, art and science, he urged that history proper is political 
history, which he calls the very flower of historical study. 
Without Jaw and order and good government, there can be no 
art or science or culture within a given commonwealth. All the 
finer forces of society live and move within the limits of civil 
society. The bands which unite history and politics cannot be 
broken. History reaches its goal in politics and politics are 
always the resultant of history. ‘The two subjects are related 
like our own past and present. The living man preserves in 
memory and his own constitution all that has gone before. No 
tendency in politics can be called good which does not take into 
account the historical development of a given people. Whoever 
will understand the political situation of any State must study 
its past history. 

These are the views of one of the best modern academic 
leaders of German youth, of a man now dead, but his spirit 
lives in his pupils. Gustav Droysen is also dead, but his 
principles of historical science, translated into English by 
President Andrews, of Brown University, have become a Vade 
Mecum of American teachers. Droysen has, perhaps, the 
highest of all conceptions of history, for he calls it the self- 
consciousness of humanity, the Know Thyself of the living, 
advancing age. But he too recognizes that History is Past 
Politics, for he says ‘‘ What is Politics to-day becomes History 
to-morrow.”’ 

Niebuhr’s ideas of political history were transmitted to 
England through Arnold, Freeman, Goldwin Smith and J. R. 
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Seeley,* all of whom hold to the view that History zs Past 
Politics. Niebuhr’s ideas of institutional history were eagerly 
caught up by that enthusiastic lover of liberty, Francis Lieber, 
who, returning penniless from his private expedition to Greece 
in the time of her Revolution, lived for a time as a tutor in 
Niebuhr’s family at Rome. By Niebuhr’s advice he emigra- 
ted from reactionary Prussia, first to England and then to 
America. The ripened fruit of Niebuhr’s teaching may be 
seen in Lieber’s writings on Civil Liberty and Political Ethics. 
Lieber’s ideas of liberty were widely removed from the fantas- 
tic, philosophical dreams of the eighteenth century and are 
based upon an historical study of English self-government. 
For him civil liberty meant institutional liberty. 

Francis Lieber represents the first beginnings of the historico- 
political school in American colleges and universities, where 
he always maintained that history and politics belong together. 
In South Carolina College he taught both of these subjects, 
together with Say’s Political Economy. In his plan for the 
reorganization of Columbia College in New York City, he 
recommended the intimate association of historical, political 
and economic subjects. When he was called to Columbia 
College from Columbia, S. C., in 1857, the following branches 
of the tree of knowledge were assigned to the new professor: 
Modern History, Political Science, International Law, Civil 
Law and Common Law. ‘This was about as comprehensive a 
scheme of instruction as that projected in the ‘‘ University of 
Michigania’’ in 1817, when a Scotch Presbyterian minister, 
John Monteith, was given six professorships, in addition to the 
presidency, and when Gabriel Richard, the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Michigan Territory, was allowed the six remaining 
chairs in the faculty! But Francis Lieber was right in his 
large conception of a new School of History, Politics and Law, 
as a desirable unit in academic administration. Modern 
Columbia, under the influence, first of Professor John W. 
Burgess, and now of President Low, has discovered the ways 
and means of developing a great School of Political Science, 


* Professor J. R. Seeley, in his ‘‘ Expansion of England,” pp. 1, 166, thus states his 
practical and political views of history : 

“It is a favorite maxim of mine, that history, while it shouid be scientific in its 
method, should pursue a practical object. That is, it should not only gratify the 
reader’s curiosity but modify his view of the present and his forecast of the future. 

“* Politics and History are only different aspects of the same study. . . . Politics 
are vulgar when they are not liberalized by history; and history fades into mere 
literature when it loses sight of its relation to practical politics,” 
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in which Economics, History and Sociology find their proper 
place, all in perfect harmony with the interests of a special 
faculty of law. 

In the reorganization of the departments of History, Politics 
and Economics at Cornell, Harvard, Michigan and Wisconsin 
Universities, these subjects have been intimately associated. 
At the Johns Hopkins University, from the beginning in 1876, 
they have never been divided. They are still harmoniously 
grouped together, both on the graduate and undergraduate 
sides of instruction, for greater educational efficiency and for 
department unity. History, politics and economics,—these, 
together with historical jurisprudence, form the chief elements 
of our system of graduate study in the three years’ course for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. We shall doubtless 
retain our motto, ‘‘ History is Past Politics and Politics are 
Present History,’ as a convenient symbol of the essential 
unity of all political and historical science, and as a pleasant 
souvenir of Mr. Freeman. 

In the attempts of college and university men to deal with 
present problems of political, social, and educational science, 
we must all stand together upon the firm ground of historical 
experience. Mere theories and speculations are unprofitable, 
whether in the domain of pedagogics, sociology, finance or 
governmental reform. In the improvement of the existing 
social order, what the world needs is historical enlightenment 
and political and social progress along existing institutional 
lines. We must preserve the continuity of our past life in the 
State which will doubtless grow like knowledge from more to 
more. 

Frederic Harrison, in an essay maintaining that ‘‘ The Pres- 
ent is ruled by the Past,’’ well says: ‘‘ The first want of our 
time is the spread amongst the intelligent body of our people 
of solid materials to form political and social opinion. To 
stimulate an interest in history seems to me the only means of 
giving a fresh meaning to popular education, and a higher intelli- 
gence to popular opinion.’’ He asks us what is this unseen 
power, this everlasting force, which controls society? ‘‘It is 
the past. It is the accumulated wills and works of all man- 
kind around us and before us. It is civilization. It is the 
power which to understand is strength, to repudiate which is 
weakness. Let us not think that there can be any real progress 
made which is not based on a sound knowledge of the living 
institutions and the active wants of mankind. . . . Nothing 
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but a thorough knowledge of the social system, based upon a 
regular study of its growth, can give us the power we require 
to affect it. For this end we need one thing above all—we 
need history, hence its pre-eminent worth in social education.”’ 


The following paper on: “ Ought the Sources to be Used in Teaching 
History ?”’ by Professor JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The standard of instruction in the subjects taught in our 
colleges and secondary schools is constantly rising. Greater 
specialization upon the part of teachers, longer and more careful 
preparation, with the growing inclination tospend some time in 
study abroad, has produced many changes in the last two or 
three decades. The increase of scholarliness has resulted in a 
natural and salutary discontent with the older aims and methods 
of instruction, nor is this movement of reform confined to a 
single subject or class of subjects. The same tendency to 
discard the older text-books is seen in the newer subjects of 
instruction like chemistry, physics, zoology, and botany, as in 
those studies which from time immemorial have had a place 
in our curricula. An examination of the hand-books of thirty 
or forty years ago shows how considerable has been the change 
in the aim of instruction in the natural sciences. The analysis 
and study of types have replaced the older desultory examina- 
tion of peculiar individual instances. The interest has been 
steadily deflected from the particular to the general. Our 
study of zodlogy begins with the dissection of an oyster or a cray- 
fish, typical of the basal structure of all animals. We may 
never learn anything of the tapir, the peba or the frilled lizard. 
In chemistry the general laws of chemical combination are 
emphasized, even if the student never amuses himself by 
pouring aqua ammonia into a solution of blue vitriol in order 
to produce a fine blue color nor even witnesses the remarkable 
effect of dropping a piece of metallic potassium, the size of a 
pea, upon the surface of a saucer of water. 

The beginnings of a similar change are preceptible in the 
conception entertained of the aims of historical study. But 
great vagueness still prevails regarding the precise objects 
toward which instruction in history should be directed and 
there is a consequent uncertainty as to the proper methods to be 
employed. Aim and method are closely related. We naturally 
adapt our means to the end we have in view. The question 
shall the sources be employed in teaching history is not 
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simply a question of method, but involves a more fundamental 
problem, namely, that of the real intent of historical study. 
I regret that it is necessary to take up this broader question 
as it cannot be satisfactorily discussed in a brief form. 
Fortunately, an exhaustive analysis of the aims of historical 
instruction is unnecessary here although it will be readily 
admitted that the general question will continue to force itself 
upon thoughtful teachers for some time to come. 

In determining just what aspects of a great subject like 
physics, chemistry, literature or history, should be presented 
to the student, we are forced to select. The immature mind 
can grasp new ideas but slowly and time is limited. We are 
forced to choose carefully those things from the vast number 
at our disposal in any one of the great fields of intellectual 
activity, which will produce the best results in the relatively 
brief period assigned in the schools to each subject. In this 
world, as Tolstoi has so truly said, it isa matter of choosing 
not between the good and the bad, but between the better and 
the best. We can not have a// but only a pavt. In history we 
find an especially good example of the necessity of discrimi- 
nation for its limits are more extensive than those of any other 
subject taught. In no other, perhaps, is the temptation so 
great to emphasize the unimportant and sacrifice the essential. 
More careful training and a fuller knowledge on the part of 
the teacher will quite certainly modify the perspective in his- 
tory as has already happened in the natural sciences. The 
common attempt, forexample, to cover the whole field of human 
history, while by no means profitless, will, it may be antici- 
pated, be abandoned simply because the more intelligent and 
attractive study of the great epochs of history will come to be 
recognized as more advantageous, just as the properly guided 
dissection of a typical flower or animal may be more instruc- 
tive than the superficial observation of the whole range of 
vegetable and animal life. 

Teachers of literature do not now attempt to give courses in 
general literature, although Frederick von Schlegel was accus- 
tomed, about the year 1812 to lecture in the University of Vienna 
upon the history of literature from Homer to Fichte including 
the Gothic, and Medizeval literatures, Chaucer, Spenser, Des- 
cartes and all the rest. Impracticable as this may seem, the 
task of the teacher of general history is vastly more compli- 
cated and the results obtained by this method are correspond- 
ingly small. 
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One of the chief advantages of the more intensive study of 
shorter typical periods is the opportunity afforded of introduc- 
ing a new and essential element into our instruction in history. 
It renders possible some training in the interpretation and 
criticism of written records. At present even our universities, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the law schools, afford little or 
no opportunity for the student to acquire the elements of criti- 
cism in this most important field. Yet he has daily need to 
exercise his faculties of discrimination. Hitherto the public 
has not asked where the authors whom they read obtained their 
information. They regard with unruffled complacency the 
accounts furnished by the newspapers and hastily compiled 
manuals or the altogether impossible picture of Napoleon’s 
mother rocking the cradle of her ill-tempered son. In no case 
does it occur to the untrained mind to demand credentials. 
The potency of the written word is too great. Everything 
printed, by a kind of hypnotic fascination, appears plenarily 
inspired. A recent book on France whose author frankly 
admits in the preface that she has forgotten where she obtained 
her information but remembers that it was mainly in news- 
papers and periodicals, is treated with much the same defer- 
ence as the works of Ranke, John Richard Green or Stubbs. 
Publishers recognize how little the reader ordinarily cares 
for proofs of the authenticity of what he reads. They are 
afraid of foot-notes and references which, they argue, impair 
the attractiveness of a book. It is, perhaps, an encouraging 
indication that M. Sabatier in his excellent and popular ‘‘ Lite 
of St. Francis,’’ a book which has reached the eleventh edition 
in French and has been translated into English, prefaces his 
work by a long scholarly discussion of the sources. 

The want of critical spirit in the public can best be met by 
eur institutions of learning. It will be readily admitted that 
the task of instruction in this field devolves most naturally 
upon theteachers of history. History is built almost exclu- 
sively upon written records. The student of history deals 
primarily with books and the evidence of the written word. 

Perhaps just here a possible misapprehension should be 
guarded against. The term ‘‘sources’’ must not be restricted 
to manuscript or archival materials, but in the sense here used 
it embraces the greatest variety of perfectly accessible books 
which are frequently much more attractive than the most 
brilliant accounts based upon them. This being the case, 
ought not some discussion of the technique of history to form a 
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part ofour instruction, at least in the colleges and high schools? 
Can we afford to encourage the spirit of blind acceptance when 
discrimination is so essential amidst the ever increasing mass 
of literature which is submitted to us yearly and monthly ? 
No one can feel the necessity of such critical and bibliograph- 
ical training more than the teacher who has attempted to make 
this a part of his mission. The utter helplessness of a class 
of juniors or seniors when required to report upon a purely bib- 
liographical topic is bewildering. The conception of material 
and sources, primary and secondary, is often pretty nearly 
absent in men otherwise well trained. Repeated and detailed 
explanation is necessary in order that the student may even 
understand what is meant by indicating the available sources 
for the Trial of Huss or the Flight to Varennes. Itis not that 
the facilities for elementary work at least are wanting, for even 
small libraries contain some scientific historical works which 
give the required data in foot-notes and appendices. The 
difficulty is that the student has never been trained to look for 
them. 

The student can only learn to judge books by practical ex- 
perience with them. I do not mean by writing compositions 
and theses when presentation is likely to take precedence of 
substance, but by real study of single documents. Let the 
student be brought face to face with, let us say, the French 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, of 1789. He will nine 
times out of ten fail to see why the document was drawn up 
in spite of the explicit statement given in the preamble. 
His mind has not been trained to make the most elementary 
inferences for itself. History has been taught as mathematics 
might be, were all the problems solved for the pupil. An un- 
questioning receptivity and a good memory have been the sole 
requirements for the best work expected. A healthful skepti- 
cism ought, upon the contrary, to be aroused in the student’s 
mind. He must learn suspicion, which is the father of dis- 
crimination. He ought to be made to realize how rare good 
books are and to learn those signs by which good conscien- 
tious work can generally be recognized. These ends alone 
would be asufficient reason for some discussion in our teaching, 
of the sources of our information. 

Other advantages would result incidentally from a moderate 
and judicious use of illustrative historical sources. History 
suffers from a want of palpableness in the objects dealt with. 
Many essential ideas are abstract and foreign. Second-hand 
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explanation usually fails by reason of its want of vividness. 
This difficulty can be often met by reference to the experience 
of eye-witnesses, as they have recorded it. Letters, speeches 
and memoires can be employed judiciously—a sermon or tract 
of Wyclif or pamphlet of Luther, tell more of the Reformation 
than many a volume. Whocan read the Baron of Marbot’s 
account of the Siege of Genoa, without feeling the horrors of 
war as perhaps he never did before in this peaceful land of ours. 
Pasquier’s vivid account of his father’s relief upon getting into 
prison during the Reign of Terror in France, and so escaping 
the constant anxiety of concealment and flight, is worth many 
pages of second-hand description. Any number of similar 
illustrations will occur to you. Can any picture of the intel- 
lectual state of the Middle Ages compare with some pages in 
the works of the Venerable Bede or one or two of the naive 
tales of the Gesta Romanorum. 

With this increase of vividness in the presentation of im- 
portant points, a new interest in the whole subject would be 
aroused. ‘The student would no longer feel that the subject 
was an esoteric one, but that he had been taken into the 
confidence of the teacher and of the authors whom he reads. 
He would feel with Correggio, ‘‘ ed zo anche son pittore,”’ ‘I 
too am an artist.’’ 

Of the natural objections which will be urged against the 
plan here suggested, two, at least, deserve attention. First, it 
will be said that there is no time for this kind of work; sec- 
ondly, that the historical sources are costly and inaccessible. 
A third objection, the most disheartening of all, is that the 
teachers are but rarely fitted to go outside the text-book. 
It ought to be kept in mind, however, that the method under 
discussion is not likely to be introduced except in the 
colleges and in the high schools during the last two years, 
perhaps, and that the teachers are preparing themselves more 
carefully each year. In any case, we ought not to hesitate to 
formulate better methods, even if they cannot be put into 
immediate general practice. 

To revert to the first objection, the want of time, it will be 
noticed that this really depends upon the conception we enter- 
tain of the objects of historicalinstruction. There is obviously 
time enough for what ought to be taught. If the skeleton of 
general history is the object to be attained, there is certainly 
no time for referring to the sources. The construction of the 
skeleton will occupy the whole and undivided attention of 
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teacher and pupil, and perhaps will still be an ill-articulated 
mass of dry bones to the end of the chapter. 

The fundamental objection to the attempt to teach general 
history is the failure on the part of the pupil to grasp the 
meaning of the ¢/evms, as we may call them, of historical dis- 
cussion. I find that several lectures are necessary with even 
the most advanced classes to furnish them with the essential 
preliminary ideas of a perfectly elementary character, necessary 
in order to take up the history of the Reformation with any 
degree of intelligence. We are confronted by a variety of 
similar obstacles in our teaching. The political map of Europe 
requires much attention and no good and permanent results are 
possible without some idea of the older political divisions. 
How are we to deal with the Empire, with the Feudal System, 
Humanism, Absolute Monarchy and a score of other neces- 
sary terms? None of these do the students know by the light 
of nature, and yet what is history without them? Are not the 
results of instruction in general history relatively small and 
unsatisfactory ? This is all that need be admitted in order to 
justify its abandonment. 

One writer has attempted to present the chief points of uni- 
versal history in the form of extracts from the sources. While 
a promising innovation, this does not accomplish the most 
important object which a study of the sources should produce. 
Although many facts are made vivid and interesting, the main 
purpose of introducing some study of illustrative sources is the 
training of the judgment and of the critical powers by a careful 
and intensive examination of the written records. This re- 
quirement, the book above referred to, which Mrs. Sheldon 
Barnes has compiled with so much thought, will scarcely meet. 

The second objection above mentioned related to the supposed 
inaccessibility of the necessary material for the use of teacher 
and students. This is, however, a misapprehension, since 
sufficient material may be easily had bya little search. In 
American and modern English history in addition to the well- 
known documents, speeches, correspondence, etc., we have two 
excellent series of reprints which can be put into the hands of 
the individual students, those edited by Professors Hart and 
Channing and the old South Leaflets. An ever-increasing 
number of translations render good examples of the European 
sources accessible. Several have been mentioned. Others 
might be enumerated, from Plutarch’s Lives to the Memoires 
of Napoleon’s Generals. Henderson’s Select Historical 
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Documents of the Middle Ages contain a fund of interesting 
matter, and the historical department of the University of 
Pennsylvania has begun the publication of illustrative docu- 
ments relating to European history, especially designed for 
use in the class-room. 

One important factor, to sum up, has been neglected in our 
historical instruction, namely, the cultivation of the critical 
faculties of the student. The healthful skepticism which dis- 
crimination presupposes has been checked by purely ex-cathedra 
presentation. The time necessary for cultivating the student’s 
judgment will be obtained by restricting his studies to limited 
representative epochs. In this we are following the general 
trend of education as is apparent in the teaching of the natural 
sciences. We should aim to prepare the student tc study all 
branches of history, and to enable him to make a rational 
selection of books rather than to furnish him with mere ill- 
understood facts. 

Careful thinkers declare that the awakening of the conscious- 
ness that man changes, ‘‘Die erweckung des Gefuhls fur die 
veranderung menschlichen Daseins,’’ is perhaps the chief task of 
historical instruction. This is but an example of many essential 
seminal ideas sacrificed by the older methods, which fail to 
furnish anything like a complete compensation in giving the 
student a few names and dates, even if these are occasionally 
useful to him. ‘ 

Supplementing in a moderate way the ordinary methods of 
instruction by a judicious reference to the sources, will enhance 
the value of our work by cultivating habits of thought and 
discrimination, which will not only aid the student in his 
historical studies, but will exercise a wide reaching and salutary 
influence upon his whole attitude toward the great world of 
books. 


Principal Henry P. Warren, Albany Academy, read the following 
paper on ‘‘The Place of History in the Preparatory Schools :” 

The indifference of our people to history in the past is 
explained by the accident of our isolation, the simplicity of our 
social, political and religious problems, and to the struggle for 
existence from which we are emerging. We have let the 
sunshine into the forest, plowed the malaria out of the 
prairie, made the turbulent rivers docile servants, gridironed 
the country with railroads and so have earned leisure. Steam, 
electricity and a fecund press have linked us to the world and 
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we want to understand the strangely complex civilization which 
meets us in literature, faces us in art galleries, puzzles us in 
cathedrals, castles, and crumbling ruins, and surprises us by 
strange customs and still stranger beliefs. 

The community—the solidarity of the race, the dream of 
every inspired poet, blindly sought after by pagan philosophers 
and taught by the Christ, causes every fact in the life of man 
which makes for the higher civilization to be of surpassing 
interest. Especially is this true of the story of the genesis of 
civilization. Fancy a geologist ignorant of mineralogy! Fancy 
a man interested in the life of to-day who has never been 
thrilled by the beauty of Greek civilization or awed by the 
commanding genius of Rome! 

We are oppressed too by obscure political and religious 
problems whose meaning is revealed by turning upon them the 
light of history. The average man cannot use logical processes 
but he knows even from his limited experience that history 
repeats itself. The most convincing argument in 1868 against 
a currency based upon a promise was the misery wrought by 
the continental currency. 

The historical argument is the popular argument and is 
tremendously effective when fairly used. 

Again, literature is saturated with history or mythology, 
which is bvoken-down history. The mythology of Greece, 
Rome and Scandinavia, the legends and narratives of the Old 
Testament, the wise thoughts and great deeds of the men of 
ancient and modern times on the pictorial side of literature. 
They furnish countless similes or metaphors, which are to 
language what the check is to business. The cunning of 
Ulysses, the wzsdom of Solomon, the statesmanship of Webster, 
the shrewdness of Lincoln, the magnanimity of Washington, 
the decisiveness of Waterloo, are some of the metaphors in 
daily use. Often the facts of history are the warp through 
which runs the thread of fiction or poetry, as in the historical 
novel or epic poem. 

History is the universal study. It is as objective as science, 
as subjective as pure literature. It touches life on all sides— 
social, material, political, intellectual and religious. In its 
lower forms of genealogy and local or mythic history, it is the 
most stimulating recreation of the peasant. Fancy an Arab 
tent, Highland hut, or Vermont cottage, without its Aladdin, 
Wallace or Ethan Allen. Men of a higher intellectual type 
find unfailing recreation in its pictures of social, material and 
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martial life, and homely lessons in its ethical teaching ; while 
the student, grappling with its more profound meaning, finds 
in the historic argument the proof that satisfies, where the 
logical argument leaves many a doubt. 

The latter lives in a larger and older world, illuminated by 
brave deeds and heroic lives. The Champlain valley is to one 
traveler a fair succession of fertile farms, awkwardly separated 
by an attenuated lake; to another it is Nature’s highway 
between Canada and New York ; to a thirdit is a kaleidoscopic 
picture in which is strangely interwoven the fierce Mohawk, 
stolid Dutch trader, high-bred Siegneur, contented Habitan, 
reckless Courier du Bois, and shrewd Yankee; to a fourth it is 
the Gettysburg of America, where French gallantly went 
down, but with colors flying, before English steadiness. The 
world is as devoid of real life, as prosaic as a Chicago stock- 
yard, if the story of man’s achievements do not freshen each 
valley and tinge each hill-side. 

Nature or God teaches ethics for the most part objectively, 
through example. We so persistently undervalue the God-like 
in our contemporaries that the heroic men and women of history 
must be the media of this instruction. Purity, bravery, patri- 
otism, mercy, in short all the virtues come to the child in their 
most winning forms when seen in the heroes and heroines of 
history. L,ust, cowardice, treason, relentless hate, a// the dev- 
ilish qualities are never so disgusting as when revealed in 
action. Science teaches the primal virtue,—honesty, and that 
alone. History teaches that, and all the virtues and graces 
besides. In this cynical age it is a delight to introduce boys to 
men who lived grandly, perhaps died heroically. Itis just as 
necessary to sober them by the sad story of men who bartered 
their manhood for a mess of pottage. Do you say that such 
teaching will make children hero-worshipers? God made us 
all. hero-worshipers. Though man, you and I and all men 
must look up to man’s God. The child must feel, as well as 
know truth, and true ideality is wholesome feeling. 

I have thus briefly outlined the reasons for the study of 
history ; before I discuss the development of the subject, may 
I state the scope of preparatory work? It includes the 
period of acquisition, then comes philosophizing, or the study 
of cause and effect. It commences with the kindergarten, and 
if a college, student hungry, fills its Freshman class with igno- 
rant, callow boys, it may include half the course of that 
institution. The child is ready for history in the form of 
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mythology at a very early age. Elves, fairies, brownies, in 
short, every fanciful creation are his natural companions. If 
he is not supplied with them he creates them, and he creates 
them the better by being supplied withthem. He craves them 
as he does sweets, but rarely craves them later until he studies 
them asa part of folk-lore. Thechild can live in dreamland but 
once, then let fairyland and fairyfolk be real and beautiful, and 
let the monsters be gruesome if you will that the beautiful be 
still more real. But some one says, ‘‘Is this a part of educa- 
tion?’’ Take Greek, Roman and Norse mythology from 
literature, and it would look like the Century Magazine, contain- 
ing Kennan’s articles, after passing under the smooching iron 
of a Russian censor. ‘To lose this out of one’s boy life is like 
growing to manhood and never knowing a grandfather’s home, 
with its mysterious portraits, haunted rooms, and attics stored 
with letters books and furniture, redolent of the childhood of 
the family to which you belong. 

But it is not mythology only that I would give him at a tender 
age. The great men, the marked men of history, interest him, 
especially the men of blood and iron. Take him through the 
long galleries where hang the portraits of heroes, martyrs and 
saints and be not surprised if David the slayer of Goliath 
interests him more than David the penitent sinner. Then, 
too, the mighty works of man’s hands, the Pyramids, Colossi, 
Hanging Gardens, Cathedrals, Temples and Castles interest 
him, for next to great discoverers, explorers, soldiers, he admires 
great builders. 

The child has never been introduced to the world. His 
appetite is whetted to learn more, and through books and 
pictures, he peoples this world (though with somewhat reckless 
disregard of synchronic accurancy) with the demigods of 
mythology, and the heroes of more recent periods. ‘The 
conversations at home, the allusions in sermons and lectures, 
and above all wholesome books interest him ; not those stuffed 
books scissored by men whose travels are limited by the walk 
from library to the publishing house. Is not this early 
sending of hungry boys to wholesome books the answer to the 
vexed question, ‘‘ How shall I induce my boy to read?’’ This 
is the age of bicycles, foot-ball and leisure. Saturate the boy 
with the life of the past before he joins the athletic crowd and 
he cannot become wholly absorbed by sport. He is now build- 
ing the framework of history, he will clothe it later. 
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The boy is now ready to study history. He should begin 
with the story of America, not of the United States, for the 
unity of history should never be broken, and our Colonial 
History without Spanish and French Colonial History loses 
half its meaning. He will enjoy the story of material, social 
and martial life and some phases of religious and political life. 
The study of the latter should be reserved for a later period, 
for the prejudices formed in youth are unconquerable. The 
long and brilliant story of French exploration, trading, settle- 
ment, and combat with the Iroquois and English, the dramatic 
but dark picture of Spanish aggression and cruelty, the pioneer 
life of English and Dutch colonists, the bloody wars which 
made us a nation, can be made as real to him as they are to 
you. The political contests of our constitutional period he 
will, as a rule, vaguely grasp, but he is intensely interested in 
great inventions like the cotton gin and reaper as well as in the 
life of the colonial period and the first quarter of the century, 
when every village was a hive of industry and intercommunica- 
tion was picturesque if slow. Make him as intimate with the 
personality of great Americans as he is with his father’s friends, 
for your boy must live somewhere. He cannot play all the time ; 
he cannot study all the time. Let him live with the immortals 
in the world of the imagination. The study of the essentials 
of English History, certainly before the Revolution, should 
advance—favi passu—with the study of American History. 
To ignore English History is like writing the story of your 
family and leave out every branch but your own. The critical 
study of English History I would leave to a much later date. 

The boy has now become familiar with the essential facts in 
the history of his own country and in a general way with that 
of the mother country, what next? I would introduce him to 
the civilization which flourished in the childhood of the race 
on the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, along the Nile, and 
about the Mediterranean. The Alleghanies may be the dead- 
line beyond which the admirers of the old civilizations walk 
with halting steps, but surely I need not show you that a boy 
should be introduced very early to the cradle of the races, to 
that mysterious valley where God walked and talked with 
man, when man built not palaces and hanging gardens merely, 
but libraries, studied the mysteries of the heavens, wrought 
in metals with wonderful skill, built up a vast inland traffic, 
and lent to Egypt the wisdom which has made that country 
the despair of the archzeologist. What essential fact is there in 
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Greek or Roman history which is beyond the grasp of a bright 
boy of twelve? The grandeur and beauty of their architecture, 
their games and festivals, religious rites and smokeless battles, 
their plain, pithy speeches in council and exquisite poems, their 
lives so simple compared with the complex living of to-day, 
all make a civilization so easy to understand that a boy is more 
at home in Athens at twelve than in London at sixteen. Intro- 
duce him to these peoples at an early age and every sentence that 
he translates in Nepos, Ceesar, Virgil or Cicero is like a con- 
versation with or about an old friend. It is unreasonable to 
expect that a boy indifferent to contemporary history and blindly 
ignorant of the past, will become interested in a far-away people 
through the medium of translation of a military report or by 
the study of orations, bristling with invective. The average 
boy must be led up to the study of Latin and Greek by first 
getting in touch with the Latins and Greeks. 

I would then introduce the boy to French history because 
France was the heir-at-law of the language, laws and general 
civilization of Rome. For a thousand years after the downfall 
of the Roman Empire she was the centre of Europe. She 
developed first a strong central government ; feudalism followed 
and she crushed it; she fathered the crusades, established 
absolutism and crushed it, and is the only first-class power 
in Europe to-day where privilege is unknown. Every polit- 
ical question that agitates Europe has had its battle ground 
in France. The sympathetic quality of the French people, 
as Guyot so cleverly says, has made her until recent years 
the political leader of Europe. The history of France is the 
history of continental Europe from the sixth to the nineteenth 
centuries. 

The boy has now a general acquaintance with the history of 
the world. He is prepared to take up the critical study of the 
history of his own country and the mother-country. Stress 
should now be placed upon their religious and political history, 
and the literature of the language from the time of the great 
awakening in the fifteenth century to the present time; he 
is presumably familiar with their social, material and martial 
history during the colonial periods. 

The critical study of Latin and Greek history are a part of 
the last year’s work in the study of those languages; like the 
sharp review of the grammar which belongs to that year it is a 
part of each recitation and the theme of innumerable short 
conversations. 

4 
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The student has now acquired familiarity with the essential 
facts of history; he is ready for the philosophy of history ; 
this is the province of the university. 





Mr. Samuel E. Forman, Baltimore, then read a paper on ‘‘ Civics in 
the Secondary Schools.” 

Along with the development of the idea of self-government 
among nations we find a ccrresponding development of the idea 
of universal education. With each extension of the suffrage 
there has been an extension of government aid to schools. It 
seems to be an axiom of statesmanship that the success of 
popular institutions depends upon the enlightenment of the 
populace. ‘‘We must educate,’’ said Webster, ‘‘or we must 
perish.”’ 

At first the education provided by the State consisted of the 
rudiments of knowledge merely. The three R’s were deemed 
sufficient to meet all the requirements of citizenship. With the 
higher education of its citizens the State was not concerned. 
But gradually this doctrine was abandoned. In the onward 
march of things the high school came to be regarded as a 
necessary feature of a public school system and to-day the 
hands of the educational clock are moving toward a State 
college and a State university. Thus it has come to pass that 
the State undertakes to furnish instruction in almost all kinds 
of knowledge, low and high, cultural and technical, useful and 
useless. What the public schools may teach is no longer the 
problem. The great problem that faces education to-day is to 
select from the ever-lengthening list of subjects that may be 
taught the subjects that it is wisest to teach. 

In making out a table of educational values for use in public 
schools, we should constantly revert to the original purpose of 
the State in supporting these schools. That purpose is to 
preserve in the body politic a quality of citizenship that cannot 
exist among an ignorant people. If a beneficial reaction of 
intelligence upon political life were not discoursable, it is 
doubtful whether the State would have anything to do with 
education. Since a higher grade of citizenship then, is the end 
and aim of public instruction, anything that tends to further 
the cause of good citizenship should receive the instant and 
earnest support of teachers. In the secondary schools of the 
United States there are probably 500,000 pupils. In the upper 
grades of the grammar schools there are about 500,000 more 
who are capable of receiving systematic instruction in the 
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subject of civil government. Teachers are therefore in direct 
touch with about a million of minds that can be brought to 
think with tolerable clearness and with some fullness of 
knowledge upon political matters. According to the report of 
the Committee of Ten civics is taught to hardly more than a fifth 
of this number. A vast majority of our million of capables, 
therefore, leave school ignorant of the principles and workings 
of government. This omission of the schools to render a 
service so important—a service which it is their peculiar duty 
to perform—is a great national loss. The infusion into the 
body of voters each year of several hundreds of thousands (in 
each decade of several millions) of young men inspired with 
intelligent patriotism and indoctrinated in sound principles of 
government would almost certainly in good time give a higher 
tone to our political life. 

It would give a higher tone provided the teacher of civics 
recognized one fact. If he failed to recognize that fact it is 
questionable whether his teaching would result in any pro- 
nounced good. The thing that must be remembered in the 
teaching of civicsis this: Zhe end to be attained by the study ts 
ethical rather than educational. Asa means of mental discipline 
civil government is of low value. Viewed from the standpoint 
of its influence upon citizenship, it is extremely doubtful 
whether a mere knowledge of the facts of the subject will go 
far toward making good citizens. Knowledge is sometimes 
very little better than ignorance. In giving a boy a thorough 
acquaintance with the facts of government we may be preparing 
him for good citizenship or we may be fitting him for a 
successful career of public roguery. All depends upon the 
ethical twist we give to the instruction. Matthew Arnold has 
defined religion as morality touched by emotion. We may 
adapt the formula and say that good citizenship is patriotism 
touched by morality. Citizenship is a matter of conduct, of 
morals, and the teacher of civics must be profoundly conscious 
of this fact if his teaching is not to be in vain. 

Approached from its ethical side civil government may be 
made a most efficient instrument in preparing boys for a higher 
public morality, and in all schools where pupils are sufficiently 
mature teachers should eagerly seize the opportunity of teach- 
ing it. Whatever we may think about the introduction of 
civics into the grammar school, we are all agreed that it isa 
proper subject for the secondary school. There it deserves a 
distinct and honorable place. The Committee of Ten have 
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recommended that it be taught in conjunction with history. 
This recommendation is not fortunate for civil government. 
Experience has shown that things that are taught in conjunc- 
tion with other things are generally not taught at all. The 
attempt was made to teach spelling in conjunction with other 
things. The spelling book was thrown out of the window. 
The result was so lamentable that the spelling book was soon 
restored toits former place of honor. Civil government, to be 
sure, is most intimately related to history. So is geography 
most intimately related to history. Should history for these 
reasons be made a sumpter-mule and laden with civil govern- 
ment in one pack and geography in the other? ‘The ‘‘all in 
all’’ theory will most likely expire with the century in which 
it was born. Civil government is worthy of a place by itself, 
worthy of having a liberal block of time and effort assigned to 
it in its own right. 

Having decided to teach the subject, it should be put into 
good hands. The first citizen of the school, the principal, 
would seem to be the proper teacher of civics. In no depart- 
ment of his work will the principal find his influence more 
potent and permanent than in his work with his pupils in the 
study of government. Nowhere else can he give them so freely 
of himself; at no other time will he find their minds more 
plastic, more receptive, or more responsive to generous and 
truthful precept. The class may be resolved into a little 
commonwealth where questions of state are discussed with 
fullness and fairness. By a wise direction of the discussion 
the teacher may lead his pupils to become conscious of and to 
put into practice some of the cardinal virtues of citizenship. 
By means of the debate they may learn to tolerate and re- 
spect the opinion of others, to recognize the worth of others, 
to express themselves with candor but not with violence and 
abuse, to abandon notions based upon ignorance and preju- 
dice, to submit to the will of the majority. The questions 
discussed should be as far as possible such as directly affect 
their school life. Thus, it is a question whether the class as 
a body shall visit a court in session or a legislature in session. 
It can go to one but not to both. The teacher without throw- 
ing his influence this way or that may allow the question to 
be discussed until the claims for both places are fully brought 
out. He may then put the matter toa vote. They will prob- 
ably vote for the place where the prospect yields most fun. But 
the lesson will be none the less impressive for that. The main 
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thing is to arouse a genuine division of sentiment and abide 
faithfully by the result of the vote. Those who are outvoted 
will have a far keener perception of the meaning of majority 
rule than they could ever have gained from the words of a 
book. 

In the conflicts and business of this little State the pupils 
may learn to recognize the personal worth of others, and in so 
doing they are learning the true lesson of the brotherhood of 
man, for an altruism that does not rest upon respect and regard 
is acold mockery and is little better than quiet selfishness. 
The discussion may be so conducted as to result in the formu- 
lation by the pupils themselves of a set of rules for the citi- 
zen’s guidance, a kind of citizen’s decalogue. Then, their 
hearts as well as their minds having been reached, while in 
the glow of conviction they may be taught to say : 

I must not cheat the State. 

I must not cheat the railroad. 

I must give a due share of my time and energy to public 
affairs. 

I must vote when it is my privilege to. 

I must not debauch my fellows by bribing them. 

I must make a decent living if it is in my power. 

I must prefer my country to my party. 

Conviction through discussion and interest through the 
transaction of business is the key to the method to be employed. 
The pupils should actually participate in the proceedings of 
some kind of civic body. It was in the town meeting and 
shire-moot and parliament that the civic qualities of the race 
were developed, and it is in bodies modeled after some one of 
these that young people may be most profitably trained for 
citizenship. There need be no dearth of work for such a body. 
A constitution and by-laws for its own government may be 
framed ; a set of rules good for the school may be drawn up; 
the village or city charter may be discussed ; petitions may be 
drafted ; rules for the government of a library, of an athletic 
association, and so forth. 

This practical way of presenting the subject of citizenship 
has already been tried with notable success. Mr. Wickes, the 
Principal of the High School in Syracuse, N. Y., has organ- 
ized a Boys’ Congress. Each boy represents a State, and Mr. 
Wickes presides at the meeting. Bills on timely topics are 
introduced, resolutions offered, and in fact everything that the 
United States Congress does in its sessions is reproduced. The 
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Parliament conducted by the members of the Johns Hopkins 
University in the Department of History and Politics was found 
to be a most efficient instrument to awaken interest in and 
promote the discussion of current politics. In this city also,a 
number of young men belonging to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association have formed of themselves a Senate. A class in 
Civil Government is maintained and the knowledge acquired 
in the class is utilized in the proceedings of the Senate. Many 
high schools have their debating societies ; all should have 
them, and the conducting of them should be a part of the 
business of the school. 

It is charged against our schools that neither morality nor 
religion is taught in them; and the charge is well founded. 
The teaching of religion seems to be out of the question, and 
the formal teaching of morals does not meet with much favor. 
In the schedules of the Committee of Ten we find meteorology, 
and physiography and trigonometry and French, but nothing 
that relates to the conduct of life—which, after all, is three- 
fourths of life. Is this wise? Isit right? Should the moral 
nature of man be so completely ignored in a scheme of educa- 
tion? Is the drift of our teaching wrong? Are science and 
grammar the only important things in the world? I conceive 
that the development of the ethical nature of children should 
receive formal recognition in a system of education. If this 
is sound doctrine, it is the teacher’s duty to aid in this develop- 
ment wherever it is practicable. In the teaching of civil 
government it zs practicable to set pupils morally right upon 
a large class of questions, and the opportunity to do so should 
not be lost. 
























The discussion under the five-minute rule was opened by Professor 
FRANKLIN H. Gippvincs, of Columbia College, New York City, as 
follows : 







LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—Never having taught history, I might be 
supposed to bring to this question an unprejudiced mind. Actually, 
however, I have brought a prejudiced mind, for, although I have not 
taught history, I have had occasion to teach those who have studied 
history, and I have discovered that, as a rule, they know very little or 
perhaps no history. I have therefore felt in regard to this question, very 
much as did an acquaintance of mine, who, being in Boston at a time 
when the legislature, or more particularly the lobby, was converting 
present politics into future history on the rapid transit question, found 
himself unable to meet an important engagement because the trolley 
car would not take him through Washington street. He intimated that 
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the question of rapid transit was premature, what Boston needed was not 
rapid transit but transit. I think that we need a little actual history in 
the school and in the college. Furthermore, I think that we have gone 
altogether too far in trying to teach history as an introduction to the 
philosophy of life and of society, and as an introduction to the whole 
study of causation. I think that history should be taught, for a time at 
least, until that side of the work is brought up a little, as a record of im- 
portant events or facts. Ishould like to see in my class-rooms students 
whoare familiar with the important facts of history, and who have there- 
fore some material--some data, upon which to base the study of social 
causation. I think that we have been altogether too lenient in the 
matter of compelling an accurate memorizing of historical facts ; but I 
will not dwell further on this side of the question. 

Just one word on the teaching of ethics. I was glad to hear civics 
presented as a means of teaching civil duty and morality. The question 
of the teaching of ethics in the schools has long been under discussion, 
and the discussion has ended in nothing, largely because the discussion 
has invariably taken the form of a controversy between those who held 
that ethics should be taught historically, on the basis of an historical 
religious belief or creed, and those who held that it should be taught as 
abstract formulas of right and wrong. Ethics cannot be taught to young 
children successfully as abstract formulas of right and wrong. It can be 
taught historically and from literature—historical literature. If we rule 
out religious literature, what remains? I should say, quite as valuable a 
body of literature as the religious, for our purposes. The teaching of 
civics can give us the daily problems of ethics which the children should 
know—problems of ethics in their political aspects. To how many 
teachers has the thought occurred that we have in that body of literature, 
which most people give never a thought to, because of its name, viz., 
the common law—a true historical and philosophical basis for the teach- 
ing of ethics? 

A letter of regret from Professor G. M. PHILLIPS, of the State Normal 
School, West Chester, Pa., was read, stating his inability to be present. 
His paper was read by Professor TOMLINSON, of Swarthmore Grammar 
School. 


THE PLACE AND TEACHING OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


By G. M. PHILLIPS. 


At a Teachers’ Institute in a Pennsylvania county recently, the chair- 
man of the Republican County Committee said to the writer: ‘‘ What 
are you going to talk to the teachers about this morning?” ‘‘Iam 
going to talk about a matter that not Aa/f of your voters understand, 
and that is the election of the President of the United States,’’ was the 
answer. ‘‘ Well,’’ said the political leader, ‘‘ not ove-tenth of our voters 
understand that.’? And, indeed, we have the most complicated govern- 
ment upon the face of the earth. An absolute monarchy is a simple 
affair, and a constitutional monarchy, even when so largely controlled 
by custom and precedent as is Great Britain’s, is simple compared with 
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ours. In Pennsylvania six different forms of government have jurisdic- 
tion, and every one of us is subject to not less than four of them. My 
old friend, Dr. Frank Taylor, late President of the Philadelphia High 
School, used to insist that just as a species of plants varied more and 
more under cultivation, and while Hottentots or Feejeeans all look alike, 
Caucasians present every variety of appearance, so as a people develop 
and advance further in civilization, its government grows more compli- 
cated. Whether the Doctor was right or wrong as to the cause of its 
complexity, it is clear that we cannot understand nor properly carry 
on our government without special study. And how can we hope for 
improvements or political reforms until our government is understood? 
If, for instance, it were generally realized that in fifteen of our States 
unnaturalized foreigners may vote for any officer from presidential elector 
or Congressman down, how long would such a state of affairs exist? And 
in no other way than in connection with the elements of civil government 
is it practicable to teach to the great mass of our future voters, the 
elements of sound and honest political economy. 

And where should civil government be taught? In the colleges, of 
course. We are accustomed to show how overwhelming a proportion of 
our statesmen have been college graduates, and how immensely one’s 
chances of going to Congress are increased by taking a college course, 
And yet, upon examination of the catalogues of what would be generally 
conceded to be the five leading universities and colleges of the territory 
here represented, I find that in but one of them is there any required work 
in civil government in the regularorB. A. course. Nor does any of these 
institutions require amy knowledge of this subject for admission to 
college. And I would undertake to point out a half dozen subjects 
among the requirements of any one of them that its own Faculty would 
admit to be of less value to their students than civil government. And 
this value is not only utilitarian but disciplinary, for what can be more 
provocative of thought than the study of the government of one’s own 
country? No student should be admitted to college without a fair 
knowledge of this subject. A most commendable modern requirement 
for admission to college is a list of English texts to be read or studied. 
Why not at least include the Constitution of the United States among 
them? It will be found to be fairly good English, and its subject-matter 
is certainly important enough. And z# thecollege or university it is not 
too much to ask, that civil government be made a required study in 
every academic course, unless the students can show a thorough 
knowledge of the subject. Lowell tells a story of a young lawyer who 
was trying his first case before the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The young man was laying down at great length the most elementary 
principles of law, when at length the chief justice stopped him and said : 
‘My young friend, there are some things which it may be taken for 
granted that the Supreme Court of the United States knows.’’ Now 
while I am a thorough believer in the elective system of college studies, 
there are some things in education that we must not take for granted, 
and one of them is that a man who has gone through college, is neces- 
sarily familiar with the principles and practice of our government. 
Here, of course, it should be studied from its historic and philosophic 
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standpoint. As for our college preparatory schools, I suppose that we 
cannot expect them generally to give any considerable attention to this 
subject until it is required for admission to college, so that practically 
the responsibility for the work there also rests upon our college faculties. 

With respect to the public schools it is enough to be reminded that 
they are maintained at public expense, and primarily to make good 
citizens, and certainly in their curriculum no study should have 
precedence, of civil government. The great barrier to its introduction 
into the public schools is the ignorance of teachers upon this subject. 
Ought the time not soon to come when no person will be certificated to 
teach in the public schools who does not have a good knowledge of the 
constitution and government of the United States as well as of his local 
government? 

We need to make our teaching of this subject more practical and less 
theoretical. We must teach the State, county, township or town, 
borough and city government, as well as the national government. We 
must not depend too much upon books. I have paid some attention to 
the correction of errors in text-books, and I have found no line of text- 
books having so many errors as those on civil government. A few 
weeks ago I took up a popular book on this subject, which was written 
by a prominent college professor, has been long and widely used, and 
has recently been ‘‘thoroughly revised and rewritten,’’ and noted nine 
errors in about as many minutes examination of it. I recently heard a 
lecture on ‘‘Government,” given to a class of teachers by a specialist on 
this subject in one of our greatest universities, in which the lecturer, 
after describing various forms of government, with special emphasis, of 
course, upon the all important ‘‘town”’ government, told his hearers 
that over in England they would find a form of government called a 
borough, completely ignorant of the fact, that in the adjoining State of 
Connecticut, and just a little further away in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, boroughs have existed everywhere for generations. 

In the lower grades of the public schools, it is probably necessary that 
instruction in civil government should generally be given in connection 
with United States History. But in the public high schools, and in other 
secondary schools and colleges, the importance of this subject is such 
that it should be taught as a separate study. For while theoretically it 
may be profitable to teach it in connection with History or Political 
Economy, my experience is that in practice the major subject absorbs 
all the time and attention of teacher and students. Like the proverbial 
lying down together of the lion and the lamb, the lamb is inside the lion. 
Fellow teachers, never in the history of this country have the malcon- 
tents and demagogues been so busy and so zealous as now. Never has 
there been such political ferment and unrest. The people are eager to 
learn, and are rapidly being educated in this direction. The question is, 
shall they be educated by the anarchists, the socialists, the malcontents 
and demagogues generally, or shall they be led into sound and honest 
views of government? The responsibility is largely with the teachers of 
America, and most of all with the teachers in its higher institutions. 
And the fate of the Republic depends upon the result. 
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Professor GLENN MEAD, Episcopal Academy, Philadelphia, continued 
the discussion as follows: 

If history is to have the place in secondary education that has recently 
been urged for it, there will have to be a general shaking up of courses in 
our schools. The schools in which history is taught as an essential sub- 
ject are few; in most schools of the present day it is tolerated as a study 
that may be tucked into a curriculum in odd years for looks, and given 
to the instructor in elocution to teach, or else it is a concession to the 
cramming demands of colleges. In such schools the history lessons are 
apt to be prepared during the morning prayers, or on the street car. 
These are the existing conditions. The Committee of Ten’s conference 
on history proposes as a remedy a continuous eight-year course, beginning 
with mythology, comprising courses in American history, Greek and 
Roman, English, French, civics, and ending with an ‘‘intensive’’ course 
devoted to the minute study of a period. 

Now, how far is this recommendation of those most capable of advising 
going to be adopted? Just so far, doubtless, as the chief value of history 
is recognized, namely, its power to train the judgment for clear sighted- 
ness in politics. The poor, misguided Athenian Ecclesia did not, 
perhaps, perceive the hollowness of Cleori’s pretensions, but the school- 
boy who studies Greek history perceives it, and from numerous similar 
examples in the history of other countries, he acquires the power that 
will enable him to tell a Washington from a Gates, a Cleveland from a 
Hill. Is it far-fetched to say that one of the tiny causes of our country’s 
political corruption, is the absence of thorough historical study from our 
schools ? 

Of the attractiveness of history, aside from its purpose, there is much 
to say. A recent writer remarks that ‘‘the average child has no innate 
dislike for history.”” This is a very mild way of putting it, children are 
fond of history, and with a good, long course and an enterprising 
teacher this fondness will grow. The various devices that one can hit 
upon for teaching history to children are equaled only by the various 
subjects suggested. Your scholar in history reads of art, of government, 
of warfare, of statecraft, of local customs, of many religions, of the 
tribes and races of men, and their movements, of geographical changes, 
and everything else that concerns men and their activity; he draws 
maps, writes compositions, speaks pieces, debates, visits historical spots 
with his camera, and makes a collection of relics. In teaching history, 
there is no need of dull routine ; the interest can be stimulated in a new 
way almost every day. Boys who are commonly said to ‘‘ hate books ” 
are as much in earnest about their history lessons as others ; consequently 
in history recitations there is less inattention than in those of other 
subjects; you do not have to force the attention either. This fascination 
of history for young scholars, is not the meanest of its recommendations ; 
for many boys are lost from school because their indifferent parents find 
them uninterested in their work. Let such a boy take part in a debate 
on a Home Rule, or visit a session of the City Councils, and no such 
complaint will be heard. It is easy to believe that boys who have been 
well trained in history before going to college, choose history electives 
when they get there. The boy who has had no such training doesn’t 
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know what the study of history is like. I remember that for some time 
in college I ignored the courses in American history because I thought 
my single course in the Grammar School, based only on a short text-book, 
gave a sufficient knowledge of American history ; from which Grammar 
School course I remembered only such unessential facts as that General 
Santa Anna had lost a leg, while the Articles of Confederation were 
forgotten if ever known. 

With regard to an exact course, that one suggested by the Committee 
of Ten’s conference seems to reflect too strongly its own composition, 
six of its members having been college professors. There is no end to 
the work that a student in college may do on a history course—often in 
the higher courses he does more than is consistent with good health; 
and even there he does not often hunt up sources until his Junior or 
Senior year. A course, such as is recommended for ‘‘intensive’’ study 
in secondary schools, is hardly possible, even if its usefulness were not 
in question. The high school of an average American town has no 
equipment whatever for work in original research. Besides hunting up 
sources is drudgery, and to be done well requires a responsibility and 
power for work that is rarely possessed by students in secondary schools. 
In some specially favored schools, this unique course might be a success ; 
in most schools it could hardly be more than picturesque. In fact, all 
the way through these recommendations there runs the bias toward 
unlimited work, that possesses every researchful college professor. For 
instance, it may be doubted whether Greek and Roman history “ with 
their oriental connections,’’ can be taught thoroughly in one year to 
boys only fourteen or fifteen years old. The conference closes its 
remarks in favor of a year of ‘‘intensive’’ study by saying that in this 
way our high schools may doa kind of work that is done in the best 
colleges! But the secondary schools just now have all of their own kind 
of work that they can attend to, and can well afford to let the colleges 
take care of theirs. 

PROFESSOR LANGDON OF BORDENTOWN :—I simply rise to add a form 
or two which I have looked for in the papers and discussions, and present 
it because I have not found it. I want simply to emphasize the sugges- 
tions of Mr. Forman on the teaching of ethics and the difficulty in the 
way. We have to reach back of the student to the parents—to the 
fathers—in order to get this placed in its proper position in our school 
teaching. The father of one of my students, a Wall street man, anda 
prominent banker—a business man—not long since wrote me remon- 
strating upon his son being put to the study of civics and indicating his 
preference that he be given instead some study that would bear upon his 
success in business life, adding that he would get a hold of politics soon 
enough when he got into citizen life. He said, ‘‘ That is what has turned 
many of our citizens into ignoramuses, not to say anarchists.’’ But I 
insisted in my correspondence with him that his son should still study at 
civics, and I had my way with the boy. The good effect of teaching of 
civics in our school was illustrated not long ago in this way: I aim to 
have every boy who stays three years to have a knowledge of the institu- 
tions of our country and its laws. Not long since a perplexing question 
came up as to whether a boy who had broken the law of the school 
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should be kept in the school. We called a meeting of his school fellows 
and submitted the question as to whether he could be retained and yet 
maintain the dignity and quality of the institution. We submitted it to 
the school in regular form of trial with judge and jury, attorneys for the 
defence, and all that, and spent the whole night from seven o’clock until 
twelve in debate which was supported in as earnest a manner as ever 
debate was supported by men. The presiding judge was an advanced 
student and the whole thing was done in the most dignified, orderly, 
earnest, solemn, and I almost might say, religious manner; they felt 
that a fellow student’s fate depended on their decision. 


Dr. BUTLER :—It was found desirable by the Committee on Entrance 
Examinations in English, appointed a year ago, to have a conference 
with the New England preparatory schools and colleges ; the conference 
was successful so that a joint report was made and with the result that 
the New England Association accepted, without material modifications, 
the report, and recommended it to the colleges constituting that Associa- 
tion. The Association of Colleges in the Northwest has also adopted the 
report. The gentlemen constituting our committee were so impressed 
with the value of their conference with New England Association, that 
the policy of trying to constitute a standing committee which might in 
future manage matters of conference with the New England and other 
associations, seemed so desirable that the Executive Committee has 
instructed me to report a resolution bearing on the report. 


Dr. Butler read the following resolution : 
Resolved, That there be appointed by the Chair a standing committee 
of three (3), the members of which shall serve for a term of one year, 


whose duty it shall be to act as a Committee of Conference with other 
similar associations. 


On motion the resolution was unanimously adopted. 


(For committee, see end of volume.) 


On a motion the chairman appointed the following committees to 
nominate officers for 1895: 


Mr. Melvil Dewey, Secretary of the University of the State of New 
York ; Professor Edmund J. James, University of Pennsylvania; Dr. S. 
A. Farrand, Newark Academy; President J. F. Goucher, Woman’s 
College, Baltimore; Principal C. B. Wood, Pittsburg High School. 


To audit the treasurer’s report : 


President T. L. Seip, Muhlenburg College; Principal Henry P. 
Warren, Albany Academy; Professor N. Murray, The Johns Hopkins 
University. 

On motion the convention adjourned to meet at the Woman’s College 
at 2.45 p. m. 


At the close of the morning session the delegates to the Association 
were given a luncheon by the Woman’s College in one of their college 
buildings. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Convention met at the Woman’s College at 2.45 o’clock. 

Meeting called to order by Vice-President Holland. 

THE PRESIDENT :—I beg you to remember that our papers are limited 
to twenty minutes and I, in my position, have no alternative except to 
enforce the rule, unless it is the wish of the Association, on motion, to 
order otherwise. The discussion under the five-minute rule contemplates 
extemporaneous discussion rather than the reading of supplementary 
papers by gentlemen who have them in their pockets. The idea of 
having a discussion at these meetings was, if possible, under the heat 
and interest of the papers read, to strike at something that would be 
calculated to warm our hearts and excite our enthusiasm. I think that 
papers hardly tend in that direction. The first paper is from Professor 
Stoddard, of the University of New York. 





Professor FRANCIS HOVEY STODDARD, of the University of the City of 
New York, presented the report of the Committee‘on Entrance Require- 
ments in English. 


REPORT. 


A Conference on Entrance Requirements in English, consist- 
ing of a committee of ten appointed by the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and 


Maryland, a committee of three appointed by the Commission 
of Colleges in New England on Admission Examinations, 
and a committee of two from the New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, met in Philadelphia, May 
17, 18, and 19, 1894, and adopted the following report, with 
the understanding that it should ;be presented for ratification 
to each of the bodies represented in the Conference : 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The Conference recommends : 

I. That the time allowed for the English examination for 
entrance to college be not less than two hours. 

II. That the books prescribed be divided into two groups— 
one for reading, the other for more careful study. 

III. That in connection with the reading and study of the 
required books parallel or subsidiary reading be encouraged. 

IV. That a considerable amount of English poetry be com- 
mitted to memory in preparatory study. 

V. That the essentials of English Grammar, even if there 
is no examination in that subject, be not neglected in prepara- 
tory study. 
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Although the Conference believes that the correction of bad 
English is useful in preparatory study, it does not favor an 
examination in this subject as a requirement for admission to 
college. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. 
The Conference recommends that the following scheme of 
entrance requirements in English be adopted by the various 
colleges : 


Entrance Requirements. 


Note.—No candidate will be accepted in English whose work is nota- 
bly defective in point of spelling, punctuation, idiom, or division into 
paragraphs. 

I. Reading and Practice.—A certain number of books will 
be set for reading. The candidate will be required to present 
evidence of a general knowledge of the subject-matter, and to 
answer simple questions on the lives of the authors. The form 
of examination will usually be the writing of a paragraph or 
two on each of several topics, to be chosen by the candidate 
from a considerable number—perhaps ten or fifteen—set before 
him in the examination paper. The treatment of these topics 
is designed to test the candidate’s power of clear and accu- 
rate expression, and will call for only a general knowledge of 
the substance of the books. In place of a part or the whole 
of this test, the candidate may present an exercise book, prop- 
erly certified by his instructor, containing compositions, or 
other written work done in connection with the reading of the 
books. 

The books set for this part of the examination will be: 

1895: Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Twelfth Night;’’ ‘‘The Sir Roger 
de Coverley Papers’’ in ‘‘ The Spectator ;’’ Irving’s ‘‘ Sketch 
Book ;’’ Scott’s ‘‘ Abbot;’’ Webster’s ‘‘ First Bunker Hill 
Oration ;’’ Macaulay’s ‘‘ Essay on Milton;’’ Longfellow’s 
‘‘ Evangeline.”’ 

1896: Shakespeare’s ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream;’’ De- 
foe’s ‘‘ History of the Plague in London ;”’ Irving’s ‘‘ Tales 
of a Traveler ;’’ Scott’s ‘‘ Woodstock ;’’ Macaulay’s ‘“‘ Essay 
on Milton ;’’ Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline ;’’ George Eliot’s 
** Silas Marner. ”’ 

1897: Shakespeare’s ‘‘ As You Like It ;’’ Defoe’s ‘‘ History 
of the Plague in London ;’’ Irving’s ‘‘ Tales of a Traveler ; ’’ 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Twice Told Tales ;’’ Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evange- 
line ;’’ George Eliot’s ‘‘ Silas Marner.’’ 
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1898: Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ Books I and II; Pope’s 
‘“‘Tliad,’? Books Iand XXII; ‘‘The Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papers’? in ‘‘The Spectator ;’’ Goldsmith’s ‘‘ The Vicar of 
Wakefield ;’’ Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner ;’’ Southey’s 
‘* Life of Nelson ;’’ Carlyle’s ‘‘ Essay on Burns;’’ Lowell’s 
‘* Vision of Sir Launfal;’’ Hawthorne’s ‘‘ The House of the 
Seven Gables.”’ 

II. Study and Practice.—This part of the examination pre- 
supposes the thorough study of each of the works named 
below. The examination will be upon subject-matter, form, 
and structure, and will also test the candidate’s ability to ex- 
press his knowledge with clearness and accuracy. 

The books set for this part of the examination will be: 

1895: Shakespeare’s ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice ;’’ Milton’s 
‘““T? Allegro,’’ ‘‘Il Penseroso,’’ ‘‘Comus,’’ and ‘‘ Lycidas ;”’ 
Macaulay's ‘‘ Essay on Addison.”’ 

1896: Shakespeare’s ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice ;’’ Milton’s 
‘LT’ Allegro,’’ ‘‘Il Penseroso,’’ ‘‘Comus,’’ and ‘‘ Lycidas;”’ 
Webster’s ‘‘ First Bunker Hill Oration.’’ 

1897: Shakespeare’s ‘‘The Merchant of Venice ;’’ Burke’s 
** Speech on Conciliation with America ;’’ Scott’s ‘‘ Marmion ;’’ 
Macaulay’s ‘‘ Life of Samuel Johnson.”’ 

1898: Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Macbeth;’’ Burke’s ‘‘Speech on 
Conciliation with America ;’’ De Quincey’s ‘‘ The Flight of a 
Tartar Tribe ;’’ Tennyson’s ‘‘ The Princess.”’ 


REQUIREMENTS FOR AN ADVANCED EXAMINATION. 


The Conference recommends that the following scheme be 
offered as a suggestion or recommendation to colleges desiring 
to set an advanced examination in English. 


Advanced Examination. 


NoTE.—The candidate may choose either I. or II. 


I. A detailed study of a single period of English literature, 
and of not fewer than three authors belonging to it; as, for 
example, of the age of Queen Anne, with special reference to 
Pope, Swift, and Addison. 

II. (a2) Old English (Anglo-Saxon), chiefly simple*prose and 
grammar, ov 

(6) Chaucer: Prologue, Knightes Tale and Nonne Prestes 
Tale, including vocabulary, inflexion, and prosody. 








. 
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The committee makes the following recommendations to the 
Association : 

I. The adoption of the scheme of requirements for admis- 
sion as herewith given, and its presentation to the various 
colleges as officially recommended by the Association. 

II. The adoption of the scheme of requirements for advanced 
examinations in English as herewith given and its presentation 
to the various colleges as officially recommended by the Asso- 
ciation. 

III. The appointment of a committee of three persons, to 
act in co-operation with a committee of the Commission of 
Colleges in New England on Admission Examinations, a com- 
mittee of the New England Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools, and a committee of the Association of 
Teachers of English of the North Central States, if such 
committees be appointed, to select a list of books for the exami- 
nation requirements of the year 1899, to consider such further 
business with reference to English Entrance Examinations as 
may be presented, and to report at the next annual meeting of 
the Association. 

JAMES W. BRIGHT. 
GEORGE R. CARPENTER. 
WILSON FARRAND. 
EDWARD L. GULICK. 
JAMES MoRGAN HArtT. 
ROLAND S. KEYSER. 
WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, 
Secretary. 
FELIX E. SCHELLING. 
ALBERT H. SMYTH. 
FRANCIS H. STODDARD, 


Chairman. 
June 20, 1894. 





Professor STODDARD then opened the discussion with the following 
paper: 

At the meeting of this association held at Columbia College, 
December 2, 1893, a committee was appointed consisting of 
ten persons, five representing the colleges and five the prepara- 
tory schools, to consider the present usage in the matter of 
entrance examinations in English language and literature in 
the colleges of the association, and to present, if deemed wise, 
a scheme of uniform entrance requirements in English to be 
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offered as suggestion to the several colleges of the association. 
The report of that committee is before you. As chairman of 
the committee I have been asked to formally present it, with 
such additional words of explanation as may be proper to this 
occasion. 

I cannot but think it most fortunate for the association that 
the committee as appointed was so large, and was representative 
of such diverse educational interests. For the problem set to be 
solved was an exceedingly difficult one. On the one hand, 
from the preparatory schools came a demand which absolutely 
refused to be negatived, fora reasonable uniformity in entrance 
standards. . Modern conditions necessitated it. The larger 
universities no longer take students only from the region just 
about them. Harvard and Yale hold examinations in New 
York ; Princeton, Cornell, University of Pennsylvania, Colum- 
bia, draw students from the preparatory schools of New 
England. The waste of labor involved in the carrying on of 
half a dozen parallel courses in one subject to fit boys in the 
same school for the different requirements of Cornell, Columbia, 
Princeton, New York University, Yale, Harvard, is enormous. 
A reasonable uniformity—such, for example, as has been in use 
in the case of the Latin, Greek, mathematics — must be had. 
Whatever theoretic objections may be made to it, under 
modern conditions such uniformity is the price to be paid if 
preparatory instruction in English is to be given in our schools 
at all. To this conclusion very quickly indeed was your 
committee driven. 

But the difficulties in the way were very great. For the 
systematic teaching of English is a modern enterprise. There 
has grown up no traditional usage. There is as yet no formu- 
lated scheme of English teaching. The subject has no classical 
text-books. English teaching has been the chosen field for 
varied and interesting experiments. Some of the best, side by 
side with some of the worst, pedagogic work in America has 
been done in the teaching of English in our preparatory 
schools, supported in each case by a theory of excellent inten- 
tion. The most varied usages have prevailed in the colleges, 
supported in each case by a doctrine of special design. Every 
plan seemed to be based upon a proposition, the overthrow of 
which would apparently involve the impairment of great 
educational systems. The difficulty of harmonizing all these 
conflicting theories and usages made the problem of co-opera- 
tion and harmony seem an unsolvable one. 


5 
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But the very diversity of usage suggested a method of 
procedure. ‘That method was to frankly state the situation to 
all these various institutions, colleges, academies and schools, 
that had been singly struggling with this English problem, 
and to ask a record of their experience. Your committee 
therefore prepared circular letters of inquiry. In these letters 
information was asked in detail concerning the systems of work 
then in use in the individual instance ; concerning the relative 
desirability, considered as a whole, of the forms of examination 
in use and suggested ; concerning the relative value of the 
separate parts of these examinations ; concerning the relative 
value for school drill, of the separate works of literature which 
had been studied—an inquiry, embracing in the New England 
States thirty-eight works which had been set in the past as 
books required for examination—concerning the desirability of 
work in correction of bad English, in formal grammar, in 
rhetoric, and in other named subjects ; and concerning the 
suggestions of change in methods of study and plans of exam- 
ination which had been made in previous reports, especially 
the report of the Committee of Ten appointed by the National 
Educational Association. ‘These circulars were sent to about 
one hundred colleges, and four hundred preparatory schools, 
in New England, in the Middle States andin Maryland. In most 
cases, full and careful replies were received from these circulars. 
‘These replies were of course confidential, and I shall not here 
give them in whole or in part. But the responses were most 
carefully tabulated, and it is upon them that the report now 
presented is based. Your committee, that is, rested its de- 
cisions upon conclusions rendered inevitable after the study of 
a very large body of evidence ; and the confidence with which 
the committee present this report is based far more upon this 
concensus of excellent opinion than upon the satisfaction with 
which any member of the committee views any specific detail 
of the scheme presented. 

In the first instance, this evidence concerned existing sys- 
tems. And the inquiry soon came down to one existing 
system, that in use in most of the New England colleges under 
the auspices of the Commission of Colleges in New England on 
Entrance Examinations. ‘This system had been in use for 
some years in most of the New England colleges, had given 
fairly good satisfaction, and had accomplished a vast amount 
of good in unifying and systematizing the study of English in 
New England. ‘To adopt this system was the simplest solution 
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of the difficulty; and to a committee of busy men, getting 
together from great distances at individual expense, the temp- 
tation to end the matter by the adoption of this really serviceable 
system was a great one. Yet the evidence was against the 
adoption of this New England plan. Criticism upon it came 
from New England itself; the colleges there had outgrown it 
and demanded a larger and more flexible system; it could 
not properly be adopted. Still it was in use; dozens of schools 
were modeling their courses upon it; it must be reckoned 
with. It could not be adopted; it could not be ignored. 
What was to be done? The remedy, evidently, was to consult 
the authors and sponsors of the system which occupied such a 
portion of the field soas to get co-operation with the New England 
colleges. Now the advisory authorities in New England are 
two bodies working in harmony with each other—the New 
England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, and 
the Commission of Colleges in New England on Entrance 
Examinations. Correspondence was opened with these bodies, 
and your chairman, by invitation, met the New England Com- 
mission at its annual meeting in Boston, April 20, 1894. At 
this meeting, the commission voted to send a delegation— 
Professors Cook, Winchester and Briggs—to Philadelphia, 
May 17, 1894, to co-operate with the commission of the Middle 
States. Two delegates— Messres. Tetlow and Collar — were 
afterward sent to Philadelphia to represent the New England 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools. At this 
conference in Philadelphia, which was itself a non-official body, 
representing the educational institutions of academic and col- 
legiate rank in New England, the Middle States and Maryland, 
the report was drawn up which forms the basis of the recom- 
mendations now made by your committee. 

In this report are recognized two applications of theoretic 
principle and two necessities of practical procedure. In the 
application of theory it was endeavored, in the first place, to 
set, if possible, some definite expression of the relation which 
an examination, occurring at so important a period in educa- 
tional life as the moment of transfer from school to college, 
ought to have to all parties and interests concerned. If held at 
all, this examination ought to be something more than an 
ingeniously devised inquisition, in accordance with which cer- 
tain shall be taken and certain left, neither the taken nor the 
left being quite sure how they came to be accepted or rejected. 
A good examination ought be an opportunity as well as an 
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ordeal ; and it ought to give the candidate as well as the exam- 
iner an opportunity. It ought, that is, to be not only a good 
device for sorting boys, but to be also a presentation in brief 
of some of the most desired results of the candidate’s previous 
work. This principle seems simple asI read it. In applica- 
tion it involves serious study. For the course in the schools 
extends over three or four years; the examination, at most, 
lasts only three hours. It is evident that but a very few of 
the subjects considered in the four-years’ course can possibly be 
considered in the three hours’ examination. There is a limita- 
tion of amount. There is also a limitation of kind. Under 
the forced conditions of an examination, certain subjects, 
excellent in school work, seem somewhat undesirable as exami- 
nation tests. For example, exercises in the correction of bad 
English are useful in preparatory school work, especially in its 
earliest stages. But condensed intoan examination paper, these 
exercises in bad English seem lacking in dignity, seem petty, 
seem disconnected from a large study of principles, and seem 
unfair to the student, because the capacity of ingenious men for 
manufacturing bad English is so great that no student can 
beeome acquainted with all possible iniquities of language in a 
single preparatory course. Indeed, one of our advisers went 
so far as to say that a student might be familiarly acquainted 
with all the bad English ever written and yet not be fitted to 
enter college. So, for another example, the study of formal 
grammar, which, in the hands of a good teacher, is a most 
useful preparation for composition study, is considered by 
many teachers as too hard and inflexible for a good examina- 
tion test. The principle of selection of fit examination 
subjects was the first problem. The decision of the committee 
was to solve this problem by such a treatment of the entire 
examination requirement as would express its purpose and 
extent ; and it was determined so to word the entire requirement 
that the treatment, the training and the proficiency desired, 
rather than certain specific enumerations of details, should be 
given. 

To put this resolve into practice involved the second problem 
of theory. This was to discover, if possible, what basis of 
uniformity underlay the conflicting usages of the colleges and 
schools. And here two most useful previous studies helped a 
decision. One was the work done some years ago by a com- 
mittee of this association of which Professor March was an 
influential member ; the other was the careful report made by 
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Professor Kittredge, of Harvard, on behalf of the committee 
appointed by the National Association of Education to consider 
the English teaching in our schools and colleges. The princi- 
ples finally settled upon are clearly enough given in the 
examination form, and I perhaps need not here rehearse them 
in detail. In brief they suggest that the selection of the works 
to be studied, as well as the definite presentation of a general 
method of study, is within the province of the examination 
requirement. In the plan here presented the worksare selected 
with definite view to a method of treatment to be adopted. 
For each year a number of works are set for reading and prac- 
tice, and a smaller number for study and practice; under each 
of the heads the requirements are as exact and as closely 
defined as the present development of the science of English 
teaching will permit. 

For the opportunities to be considered in any such plan as 
this are not solely those of theoretic excellence. There are 
certain very limiting conditions of possible attainment to be 
considered. In particular, two practical demands had to be 
met. One was the demand from both schools and colleges 
that as much as possible we should avoid disturbance of the 
existing courses in schools and of the published announcements 
of colleges. The second was a demand for flexibility of 
amount while preserving uniformity of kind in the preparatory 
school work. 

The first of these demands was met by the adoption without 
change of the books which had been recommended for 1895, 
1896 and 1897, by the New England Commission. In the 
scheme presented these books are divided into the two classes 
and the new requirements are based upon these two classes, 
uniting the new system to the old with as little indication as 
possible of severance. For 1898 the conference made its own 
selection of books, and definitely undertook to represent poetry 
and prose about equally, to consider historical sequence, and to 
represent certain distinct periods of time and types of litera- 
ture. But even for 1898 no very radical changes are made in 
the naming of the books. 

The second of these practical demands—that for flexibility 
of amount in the examination—really arises from the compara- 
tive newness of thorough teaching in English work. The 
limits of extent of examination in Latin, Greek and mathe- 
matics have been made rigid by decades of use. But English 
work is comparatively new. So the conference divided the 
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examination into two sections, presuming that colleges desiring 
a less extended test might let either section first or section 
second stand as the entire examination, or might prescribe 
only a portion of the suggested books ; that colleges desiring 
a more extended test than here prescribed might lay greater 
or less stress on one or other of the separate sections, or might 
set section one asa preliminary, with expectation of a more rigid 
test on section two. So also the conference further suggests 
Physic’s method of note-books for a part of the examination. 

To hold the ground already gained, to get elasticity with 
consistency, to choose the excellent element underlying the 
existing usage, and to make such an examination as may 
prove a connecting link between the work of the schools and 
that of the college—these were the objects sought. Your 
comunittee does not feel confident that the report here presented 
embodies a perfect scheme ; It does believe that it fairly repre- 
sents the existing state of the art of English teaching in our 
secondary schools. 


Professor JAMES W. BRIGHT, Johns Hopkins University, read a paper, 
first stating that ‘‘The secretary has requested me to say, in justice to 
my hearers, that owing to a misunderstanding, for which nobody is re- 
sponsible, this paper is less than twenty-four hoursold ; it ought to be up 
to date.” 


‘* The Report of the Committee on Secondary School Studies,”’ 
better known as the ‘‘ Report of the Committee of Ten,’’ secured 
by the National Educational Association, and published and 
distributed by the United States Bureau of Education, repre- 
sents what may be regarded as a legislative act, one of the con- 
sequences of which is the proposed enactment of the Report 
which we are now considering. 

Among the lessons taught in our national life, none is more 
clearly stamped upon the common mind than that of the inevi- 
tability of some degree of special or class legislation. Theory 
must ever be in advance of attainment, and if both tend toward 
the same goal—and that the true goal—there is real achieve- 
ment ; ‘‘a man’s reach,’’ even in politics, ‘‘ should exceed his 
grasp.’’ In the practice of law-makers there is no surer way— 
it would appear to be the only way—to the common weal than 
through special claims, separately considered and equitably 
adjusted. If perchance this doctrine elicit doubt when 
applied to political interests, that doubt cannot be cherished 
in respect of educational interests; the ‘‘ Committee of Ten”’ 
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has demonstrated that. To sectional enthusiasm was allowed 
its freest wing; the chance framer of a law to protect the 
‘‘alewive fishery in Agawam River’’ was enjoined to frame 
it well. Adjustments came next, and Equity ruled. 

But legislation in general terms, for the common good of all, 
as for the protection of the person, although it be not the most 
frequent, is yet a possible and necessary form of procedure. 
There is an obvious application to the educational senate, 
which may serve to suggest my first observation upon the Re- 
port of the committee. 

No definition either of a sound elementary education or of a 
collegiate course, is at present so acceptable as that in which 
importance is attached to the study of English, the vernacular 
language and literature. Here, by common consent, is a fitting 
application of universal terms: the rightful inheritance of every 
citizen, the chief factor in general culture. Clearly it has been 
the privilege of the committee to attempt to legislate in gen- 
eral terms, for the common good of all. 

In the exercise of this privilege there was complete harmony 
in aim and purpose. Details of means and methods were long 
and carefully discussed, not with a view of arriving at a con- 
clusion in these matters, but so that no important particular 
might be unprovided for in the comprehensive statement which 
was to be framed. The entire absence of any disposition to 
gain exclusive approval of any one method of teaching, or of 
any particular book or group of books, was the condition most 
hoped for, and the realization of that hope was to each member 
of the committee and of the conference a pleasure with the su- 
per-added piquancy of a surprise. 

My second observation is upon the interpretation of the Re- 
port,—the true sense, the intended meaning of its elastic terms. 
The text is broad, and the doctrine may be broad, but there 
must be no heresy. If this Report is adopted, it is all impor- 
tant that the teachers in the schools conform to the spirit of the 
new law. ‘The books required to be read may be read, and the 
books required to be studied may be studied; that would be 
much, for the letter of the law is also good; but the spirit is 
better. The implied doctrine of the Report may be summa- 
rized as follows: 

1. Every pupil in the secondary schools should receive 
guidance and counsel in reading books as literature, and in ac- 
quiring the habit of storing up in the mind notable lines from 
the poets. 
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This is purely ethical. It assumes no speculative doctrine, 
but merely the belief in what is universally acknowledged to 
be good. 

2. Every pupil in the secondary schools should be trained 
and encouraged in writing his own language. 

There is apparently a trace of doctrine underlying this; but 
it is doctrine so little removed from pure ethics—mere right- 
ness of conduct—that for it too, may be claimed a universal 
assent. 

One of the principles here involved, was formulated by the 
author of ‘‘’T’om Jones,’’ thus, ‘‘An Essay to prove that an author 
will write better for having some knowledge of the subject on 
which he writes.”’ 

3. By easy and natural gradation every pupil in the secondary 
schools shall be taught to perceive the grammatical structure 
of his vernacular, and those features of expression which give to 
language clearness, precision, fitness and effectiveness—which 
adapt language to thought and emotion. 

Here the sense of the Report puts the stress upon zatural 
gradation, and thus sets a limit that excludes premature tech- 
nicality in what are called Grammar and Rhetoric. If this 
stress be admitted there can be no withholding of unqualified 
approval of this feature of the Report. 

4. Every pupil in the secondary schools should be required 
to study several representative books, poems and essays, so 
that he may know them in some true sense as literature ; that 
from them and from reflection upon the conditions of their 
production, he may be introduced to a perception of the funda- 
mental principles of literature as an art, with respect to its 
forms, its functions, its history. 

That the discipline of the secondary schools should con- 
tribute this much to the foundation of true culture, has, hap- 
pily, become too obvious to admit of discussion, I have just 
quoted a sentence from the first great modern novel in the lan- 
guage ; permit me now tocite a few words from two of the 
most recent works of fiction (I shall let you determine the value 
of these books as literature), words which contain something 
more than mere antithesis. ‘‘ The average reader who reads 
much remembers little, and is absurdly inaccurate,’’ says, if I 
do not err in recollection, the author of ‘‘ The Heavenly Twins,”’ 
and “Ships that Pass in the Night,’’ contains an apothegm 
worthy of Bacon: ‘‘It is wonderful how much one does learn 
when one does not read.’’ 
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No one should be ‘‘ absurdly inaccurate’’ if he has been to 
school, for he should be no longer an ‘‘ average reader,’’ but 
one who has learned to read, and one who has learned how to 
learn when he is not reading. 





The next paper was presented by Mr. WILSON FARRAND, Newark 
Academy. 

A year ago I had the privilege of presenting to the members 
of this association some impressions in regard to English teach- 
ing in our schools, and in the course of my remarks I ventured 
upon some mild criticisms of the college entrance requirements 
in English. I even went so faras to hint at a time, some- 
where in the dim and distant future, when we might hope for 
uniform entrance requirements in English, and requirements, 
moreover, that should be shaped by joint action of the colleges, 
and preparatory schools—action based upon the needs of college 
work and upon the possibilities of school work. I spoke of 
such a result as greatly to be desired, but as a remote and pos- 
sible contingency, and I little thought that within a year from 
that time I should again be accorded the privilege of address- 
ing the association on the same subject, and this time of urging 
the adoption of a plan drawn up by joint action of the colleges 
and schools, and a plan that meets squarely every objection 
then made to the existing state of affairs. 

The chief objections urged were: first, that the existing re- 
quirements are vague and indefinite ; second, that they set up 
a wrong standard ; third, that they are not rigidly enforced ; 
and fourth, that they are not uniform. 

Now I urge the adoption of this report, because the putting 
of it into force by the colleges will mark a decided step in 
advance on each one of these lines. I say a step in advance. 
The question as to any proposed requirement is not as to 
whether it is ideal. I doubt very much if we know enough 
about English teaching at the present time to formulate an 
ideal requirement, and if we did, neither colleges nor schools 
would be able to live up to it. Two points are to be consid- 
ered in regard to any proposed scheme—Is it an advance, and 
is it practicable? I believe that this report should be adopted, 
because the putting of it into force by the colleges will mark 
a decided step in advance, and because its enforcement by the 
colleges is practicable. 

The first objection to the old requirements was that they 
were not definite. It has been impossible to tell, either from 
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study of the college catalogues, or from actual experience with 
the examinations, what was the standard to be attained. 

The proposed requirement is a distinct advance, in that it is 
more definite. It sets up a standard of attainment in style, 
and in knowledge of the specified books. It states that the 
language of the candidate is to be correct in spelling, punctu- 
ation, idiom and division into paragraphs, and, further, that the 
qualities of style to be desired are clearness and accuracy. 
This is specific. ‘That it is also rational and reasonable will 
be admitted by all, except by those who hold that the demand 
for correct spelling is unreasonable, on the ground that spelling 
is a divine gift, and only to be attained by special favor of 
Providence. As to the books, it states that in the case of most 
of them, ‘‘ only a general knowledge of the substance”’ is to 
be required. In the case of a limited number, ‘‘ thorough 
study’’ is demanded, and it is added that ‘‘ the examination 
as to these books will be upon subject-matter, form and struct- 
ure.’ Inthis phrase, ‘‘ subject-matter, form and structure,’’ is 
to be found, I believe, the only ground in the report on which 
to base a plausible chargeof vagueness. There are only two 
or three of the committee that drew up the report, who think 
they know just what those words mean, and the rest of the 
committee are sure that the interpretation of these few is wrong. 

The point is just this. English teachers are substantially 
agreed that thorough study of a limited number of English 
classics is extremely desirable. They are by no means agreed, 
however, as to just what lines that study should follow. Such 
close study is a new thing in our schools. The methods that 
will produce the best results can be settled only by experiment 
and experience. Any attempt to settle them by prescription 
of a committee would be unwise and unwarrantable. The 
phrase ‘“‘subject-matter, form and structure,’’ then is not 
specific because it was not intended to be specific. It is not 
vague, but it is general, and its exact interpretation is left to 
be settled by actual experience. Very few schools are pre- 
pared, as yet, to conform satisfactorily to this requirement. 
This part of the examination must, for a year or two at least, 
be tentative. We knowin a general way what is meant by 
thorough study of a literary work. Just what points are to be 
emphasized in such study will have to be settled by the joint 
experience of college examinations and school classes, just as 
has been settled in the past the true meaning of Latin, Greek 
and mathematical requirements. 
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Frankly admitting then that this particular phrase is general 
in its meaning, I maintain that it is as specific as is wise or 
possible; and I urge the adoption of this report because it 
embodies a requirement that is distinctly more definite and 
more specific than has been enjoyed in the past. 

The second objection to the old system was that it imposed 
an irrational test and set up a wrong standard for the schools. 

Negatively, the proposed requirement marks an advance in 
that it abolishes the test by means of ‘‘an essay on a subject 
selected from one of the books.’’ This essay was of little value 
as a test either of ability to write or of knowledge of the books, 
and it encouraged the schools to train their pupils to write 
ainbitious, imitative, literary essays, instead of to express their 
own ideas with clearness and simplicity. The ‘‘ rooting up”’ 
of this essay is one of the greatest merits of the committee’s 
work. 

Positively, the report marks an advance by recognizing two 
principles that are of the utmost importance. In the first place 
it recognizes the principle that in all literary study there are two 
essential elements, two methods, if you will, both of which are 
necessary to a symmetrical course. These two elements are read- 
ing, simply for a general knowledge of the substance, and close 
study that will give a more minute and detailed acquaintance 
with the book, a more thorough understanding of the meaning 
of particular passages and of the plan and purport of the whole 
work ; in short, study that will cover the entire ground of 
‘* subject-matter, form and structure.”’ 

In the second place, by the setting of simple questions on 
the lives of the authors, and by the naming of a list of books 
chosen on a historical basis, it recognizes the great principle 
that literature is something more than a collection of elegant 
extracts, that it is not a dead thing but a living organism, that 
it is not a mere excresence, a parasite, on the tree of national 
life, but that it is an organic part of that life, to be rightly 
understood only when studied as one of the manifestations of 
that life. It is not intended by this requirement to add a new 
study to our curriculum, or to demand a great increase of work 
on the part of our pupils. Itis felt, however, that incidentally, 
in connection with the reading of a book, it is possible, without 
great expenditure of time or energy, for the teacher to impress 
upon the pupil the idea that back of the book there is a man, 
and for the pupil to learn who and what that man was, when 
he lived and something of his personality and environment. 
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It is not expected or desired that the preparatory student shall 
pursue a systematic, historical study of English literature, but 
it is believed that it is possible for him to grasp the idea of the 
continuity of our literature and perhaps to gain some general 
conception of the course of its development. 

I urge, then, the adoption of this report because it embodies 
a requirement that marks a distinct advance in the standard set 
before the schools—negatively, in that it abolishes the pernicious 
““essay,’’ positively, in that it recognizes the two methods of 
literary study and the continuity and organic unity of our 
literature. 

The third objection to the old requirements was they were 
not rigidly enforced. I suppose it may fairly be urged that it 
is not just to hold legislation responsible for the failure of 
executive officers to enforce it. The most formidable require- 
ment loses its terrors when a college is unduly anxious to 
increase the number of its students. The schoolmaster has 
learned from experience that the true standard for admission 
to college is not always stated in the college catalogue. Even 
where the college honestly desires to enforce the requirement, 
it is no easy thing to do, when so many schools send up pupils 
thoroughly prepared in other subjects, but weak in English. 
He would be a brave examiner who conditioned in English all 
the students that he thought deserved it. And so, no report 
of a committee can directly affect the laxity with which English 
requirements are enforced at present; but the more definite 
you make your requirement, the easier it is to enforce it; the 
more rational you make your requirement, the easier it is for 
the schools to live up to it, and the easier it is for the colleges 
to insist that the schools shall live up toit. I urge, then, the 
adoption of this report, because it embodies a requirement, that, 
being more definite and more rational, can be enforced more 
rigidly. 

The fourth objection, and the greatest objection to the old 
system, was that the requirements are not uniform. Each 
college is a law unto itself. Many schools have found them- 
selves under the necessity of preparing the pupils in a single 
class to meet four or five distinct requirements. The result has 
been that the teacher of preparatory English has been un- 
reasonably burdened ; or else, since we are only human after 
all, and since we have known that the English examinations 
would not be rigidly enforced, we have deliberately slighted 
the work. In the average school it is simply an impossibility 
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to arrange a satisfactory course in English if any attempt is 
made to conform to varying requirements. Some schools have 
deliberately given up the attempt to meet the college require- 
ments, have shaped their English courses on independent lines, 
and have frankly said to pupils: ‘‘The college entrance 
examination in English isa farce. Read as many of the books 
as you can comfortably in the last few weeks. Such and such 
books, however, you may safely omit. When it comes to the ex- 
amination, if you know anything about one of the assigned essay 
subjects, well and good. If not, don’t lose your head. Either 
put down one of the assigned titles, and under it write some 
general reflections of a literary character; or else choose a 
subject for yourself, and write an essay that will show that you 
know something about one of the books. If you don’t lose 
your head, you are tolerably sure to pass.’? And the success 
of those pupils has amply justified the worldly wisdom of the 
policy. 

This policy has been adopted by schools that were simply 
anxious to get pupils into college in the shortest possible 
time, and with the least possible trouble ; and it has also been 
adopted by schools that were anxious to do good work in 
English, but believed that they could attain better results by 
following out an independent course, than by attempting to 
meet four or five different requirements. 

Now I submit that a requirement that patiently endures such 
treatment as that, needs either to be radically reformed or to be 
altogether abolished. In an ideal state of affairs there would 
be no need of an English requirement. A thorough training 
in the mother tongue, and an acquaintance with our literature 
ought to be pre-supposed in the case of every pupil who pre- 
sents himself for admission to college. But, unfortunately, it 
is not at present safe to make that supposition, and it is of no 
use to talk of abolishing the English requirement. It must be 
reformed, and the most needful reform is in the line of uni- 
formity. It is the universal testimony of schoolmasters that 
we can do better work if we have a uniform requirement, even 
if it is not the best that may be devised. The strongest argu- 
ment, the unanswerable argument in favor of this report, is that 
its adoption by the colleges will give us uniformity. There 
may be flaws in the report, it would be strange if there were 
not, but any disadvantages arising from such defects are more 
than overbalanced by the advantages to be gained by uni- 
formity. We can do better work in the schools with a uniform 
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requirement, even if it is full of flaws, than with varying 
requirements, each one perfect in its way. 

Some colleges in the past have undoubtedly sinned through 
ignorance of what harm they were doing tothe schools. We do 
not intend that this excuse shall be valid any longer. Ifthereare 
any colleges that still decline to come into the fold of uniformity 
we propose to raise a cry so loud and so prolonged, that it will 
not be possible to plead ignorance as a reason for staying out 
on the bleak hillside of individualism. 

Some colleges have avowedly set requirements of their own 
because of conscientious inability to conform to the system 
heretofore proposed to them. We respect their motives, but 
we protest against their making a foot-ball of the preparatory 
course, against their piling burdens on the shoulders of the 
schoolmaster in order to emphasize their dissent from the 
position of their collegiate brethren. It would be wiser, it 
would be kindlier, it would be more helpful to the cause of 
education not to secede, but to unite with the others and to 
devote their energies to bringing about a reform from within. 
This report meeting squarely every important objection that has 
been raised against the system heretofore proposed, takes away 
all ground for separation for conscience’ sake. 

I urge then the adoption of this report, because it embodies 
a requirement that can be accepted by all the colleges, and that, 
therefore, makes possible the supplying of the most pressing 
need of our English courses to-day—uniformity of college 
requirements. 

There are other aspects of this question that tempt one to 
enlarge upon them. I believe that the work of this committee 
has a significance far beyond that which appears on the surface. 
Already its influence has spread beyond the boundaries of our 
own district and seems likely to become national in its scope. 
Even more important is its prophecy for the future. What 
has been done once, can be done again ; and I believe that this 
report points the way to a better state of things, that it marks 
a long step in the direction of educational unity. It is an 
enticing theme, but I leave it for abler hands. 

My part is to present to you the plea of the preparatory 
schools for the immediate adoption and enforcement of this 
report. Gentlemen of the colleges, give us a specific require- 
ment, that we may know exactly what is desired of us. Give 
us a rational requirement which will commend itself to our 
judgment, so that we may work with enthusiasm, and not 
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simply to meet an examination. Give us a requirement so 
enforced as to make it a serious and a dignified thing. Give 
us, above all, a uniform requirement so that we may concen- 
trate our time and our energy along one line. Your committee 
has made plain the way in which these results can be accom- 
plished. In the name, then, of the preparatory schools, and 
for the sake of sound English training in those schools I appeal 
to the colleges to adopt this report even though you may not 
approve of all its details. So doing you will make this require- 
ment a help, and not a hindrance in our work ; and you will 
do much to raise to its rightful place the study of our mother 
tongue, and of that literature which is the glorious heritage 
of the English race. 


The following paper on the same topic was read by Professor BLiss 
PERRY, Princeton College : 


I have selected for discussion the fourth general recom- 
mendation of the conference, which urges the memorizing of 
a considerable amount of English poetry in preparatory study. 

The educational value of the study of poetry is so well 
recognized that any general plea for it is unnecessary. ‘The 
manner, however, in which poetry is to be taught, and its rela- 
tion to other preparatory instruction in English, needs, it may 
be, an especial emphasis at this time. In presenting its report, 
the committee calls attention to the fact that the preparatory 
schools desire the limits of the English examination to be 
closely defined. ‘This desire for stricter definition is natural, 
and it is in the interest of both school and college that it should 
be met by an exact statement of the entrance requirements. 
Such a statement the report provides, but it is one of the ex- 
cellencies of the report that it also recognizes that certain lines 
of work are to be encouraged, even if they lead to results that 
are too intangible to be registered by the pencil of an exami- 
ner. We are about to take a forward step in English instruc- 
tion. The adoption of this report will secure in the candidates 
for college a more exact discipline, a sense of historical 
sequence in the development of English literature, a sounder 
scholarship. In response to the definite requirements of the 
colleges, the schools will furnish a more definite training. But 
in this very demand for definiteness there lurks a danger. For 
the moment we attempt to teach literature as such, we enter a 
province where precise training, historical information, the 
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discipline of exact scholarship, are after all inadequate. To 
apprehend imaginative literature, one must not merely know, 
one must feel. In teaching it, the pupil must be helped to 
feel, and not merely taught to understand. Poetry is the finest 
utterance of the human spirit. It is to be spiritually discerned. 
It can be discerned in no other way. 

There is nothing more irritating, in educational discussions, 
than the depreciation of philology by men who are themselves 
ignorant of the aims and methods of philologicalresearch. We 
may be certain, nevertheless, that the fancied antagonism 
between philology and literature will be insisted upon just as 
long as teachers of English confuse the distinction between sci- 
entific and esthetic training, and fail to recognize that a 
method which yields rich harvests at one stage ina pupil’s 
development, may prove altogether barren at another. Uni- 
versity courses in English are everywhere, and properly, 
following scientific methods. If they occasionally produce a 
scholar whose feeling for literature has been lost in the process of 
knowing about literature, it marks a defect in the scholar 
rather than in the method. Undergraduate courses in En- 
glish are increasingly and perhaps now prevailingly scien- 
tific ; that is to say, the teacher uses essentially the same modes 
of instruction that are used in biology or physics, though per- 
haps with a furtive hope that the outcome may be a more 
intelligent appreciation of literature, rather than the discipline 
afforded by the investigation of facts pertaining to literature. 
And the analytic method has won its way into the preparatory 
schools. Dull boys who do not care for their ‘‘ Julius Ceesar,’’ 
we are told, find their attention and then their interest aroused 
when they are made to count run-on and end-stopped lines, to 
classify epithets, to collect specimens of tone-color. It is to be 
hoped that the adoption of the report before us will encourage 
the examination of phenomena at first hand, the tracing of 
cause and effect, the accurate placing of the individual instance 
under a clearly conceived general law, which is demanded by 
the scientific spirit. The place which English has gained for 
itself in the last ten years is largely due to those teachers who 
have themselves been trained in the school of exact research, 
and have known how to make their work intellectually 
respectable. 

We should not forget, however, that in dealing with litera. 
ture we are dealing with an art. We bring a boy into contact 
with a literary masterpiece, not that he may know more, but 
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that he may experience a new and high pleasure. In the 
presence of the beautiful, he is to forget to analyze, to classify. 
Imaginative literature opens to him a realm where his concep- 
tions may be all the richer for being vague. It is the teacher’s 
privilege to introduce a boy to this realm, to open for him the 
doors of the wonder-world. It isa delicate task and for most 
of us a difficult one. How much easier it is to teach 
Chaucer’s ‘‘ Prologue’’ as middle English than as poetry, to train 
a boy in the prosody of ‘‘ Comus,’’ than to help him to care for 
‘‘Comus,’’ to trace for him the indebtedness of Tennyson’s 
‘“Ulysses’’ to Dante, than to make him responsive to the spirit of 
the ‘‘ Ulysses !’’ How much simpler to drill a pupilin counting 
syllables and hunting etymologies and comparing ¢onstructions, 
than it is to bring him into touch with a great mind! Admira- 
ble as are those methods which students of literature have 
borrowed from students of the physical sciences, they do not 
after all explain literature. Into the fore-eourt of the temple 
they may carry us, but not into the temple itself. The analytic 
method is far from being the best for every pupil, at every 
stage of that pupil’s growth, and the report before us is no- 
where wiser than in the flexibility it allows. While it insists 
upon the clear and orderly knowing of certain facts about 
English literature, it also suggests the synthetic method of 
apprehending literature ; it recommends the memorizing of a 
great deal of poetry. 

In his opportunity to foster a taste for poetry, the prepara- 
tory teacher has an immense advantage over the college in- 
structor. ‘‘In talking with scholars,’’ says Emerson, ‘‘I 
observe that they lost on ruder companions those years of boy- 
hood which alone could give imaginative literature a religious 
and infinite quality in their esteem.’’ The period of adoles- 
cence is for well-known psychological reasons the period when 
the power of poetry is for the first time—and often, alas, for the 
last time—adequately felt. The youth’s thoughts are drenched 
with emotion, and he has not yet made the discovery that 
emotional language is sentimental. Poetry seems to him a 
natural utterance. When he develops the critical faculty, his 
taste in poetry may change, though he need not lose the taste 
for poetry. But the men who have first learned to love verse 
after they were twenty, are very few indeed. Not until we 
remember that poetry is the only one of the fine arts always ac- 
cessible to the average American youth, that a mind responsive 
to emotional thought, an ear trained to harmonious numbers, 
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must be acquired in boyhood or probably not at all, are we ready 
to appreciate the significance of that early familiarity with 
poetry which the report before us recommends. 

There is another reason, too, why the preparatory teacher 
can do easily what a college teacher finds impossible. Imagi- 
native literature has rarely flourished in the academic atmos- 
phere, but the atmosphere of the American college is, too 
often, not even academic. If the still air of delightful studies 
has not proved, upon the whole, favorable to poetry, what shail 
be said of the unquiet air breathed by our present undergradu- 
ates! The whirl of varied interests, social, musical, journalistic, 
diplomatic ; the absorbing passion for physical contests ; the 
cosmopolitan ,indifferentism which sophisticated youth bring 
with them from the cities ; the dilettantism that has followed in 
the wake of wealth ; the premature assertion of the claims of 
the future profession, so that the student is turned into an 
embryo lawyer or chemist or physician; the rigidly scientific 
habit of mind which is encouraged in almost every class-room ; 
nay, that scientific treatment of literature itself to which many 
of us are devoting our energies ;—each and all of these tenden- 
cies, however deplorable or debatable or admirable they may 
be, have this trait in common: they are distinctly unfavorable 
to poetry. It is best toconfessthis frankly. In recommending 
that intimate acquaintance with the vital spirit of poetry, that 
zesthetic apprehension of a poem which is possible only when 
the memory retains it as a whole, the report is urging upon 
the schools a task to which the colleges are unequal. 

If memorizing, however, is understood to imply a mere 
mechanical repetition of the lines, this recommendation will be 
likely to prove worse than useless. Nothing short of the most 
effective vocal rendering will secure the desired results. In- 
creased attention to the cultivation of the voice in the 
preparatory schools is to be urged on many grounds, but not 
the least of these is to be found in the relation of vocal culture 
to the interpretation of poetry. Professor Corson has recently 
declared that examinations in literature should consist of vocal 
interpretation merely, which would reveal the extent of a 
student’s assimilation of the intellectually indefinite elements 
of aliterary work. He admitsthat this would require a degree 
of vocal culture quite beyond the reach of most pupils at 
present, but theoretically there can be little doubt of the sound- 
ness of his position. From the standpoint of esthetics, a poem 
is not a poem until it is recited, any more than a play is a play 
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until it is staged, or music music until itis rendered. The page 
of poetry, like the sheet of music, is nothing but black 
marks on paper, arbitrary symbols waiting to be interpreted. 
Express it, crowd into it the thought, the feeling, the com- 
binations of musical sound which those symbols call for, and 
you have the poem. ‘Then for the first time can you judge its 
value. It should be weighed when full, and not when it is 
empty. ‘‘ For a long time,’”’ says Dr. Van Dyke in his ‘‘ Poetry 
of Tennyson,’ ‘‘I misunderstood M/aud and underrated it. 
This came from looking at it from the wrong point of view. 
I was enlightened by hearing the poet himself read it aloud.’’ 
Under wise guidance an increased emphasis upon the vocal 
interpretation of poetry in the preparatory years is desirable on 
three grounds. First, such an interpretation restores the balance 
between knowledge and feeling. As the pupil advances, 
each step in analysis should be accompanied by a synthetic 
process. While we are training a boy to see parts, in the 
literary product under investigation, we should also let him 
feel wholes. While he is being taught laboratory methods 
elsewhere, and in examining the outer husk of literature is 
properly using the laboratory method here as well, a true 
culture demands that all this analytic activity should be 
supplemented by another, an esthetic activity, that the boy 
should be encouraged to feel, as well as made to know. 
Secondly, the vocal interpretation of poetry teaches, as 
nothing else can, the secrets of poetic form. He learns 
best the subtle power of musically ordered speech who early 
follows with his own lips the cadences of the poets. Those of 
us who teach poetry in the upper years of the college course, 
and attempt a scientific formulation of the laws ofrhythm, metre, 
rhyme, tone quality, are constantly discovering that our pupils 
have no experimental acquaintance with these media of poetic 
expression, and consequently no sensitiveness to modifications 
of form. They may be taught to explain a change from iambic 
to anapzestic movement, but they do not feel a quickened 
movement in the blood. Notso the student who in boyhood 
has known by heart and recited with delight every syllable of 
a fine poem. With such a boy the feeling for form becomes an 
instinct. Readersof Ruskin will recall the familiar passage of 
his Praeferiia, in which that master of style relates how his 
mother, with steady, daily toil, compelled him to repeat aloud 
the'Scriptures, particularly the poetic passages, noticing every 
intonation of his voice, until every word was familiar to his 
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ear in habitual music. ‘‘ With the chapters thus gradually 
possessed, from the first word to the last,’’ he says, “‘I 
had to learn the whole body of the fine old Scottish 
paraphrases, which are good melodious and forceful verse ; 
and to which, together with the Bible itself, I owe the 
first cultivation of my ear in sound. Once knowing the 
thirty-second of Deuteronomy, the 119th Psalm, the fifteenth 
of First Corinthians, the Sermon on the Mount and most of the 
Apocalypse, every syllable by heart, and having always a way 
of thinking with myself what words meant, it was not possible 
for me, even in the foolishest times of youth, to write entirely 
superficial or formal English.”’ 

And lastly, a vocal interpretation implies an adequate realiza- 
tion of the content of poetry. It necessitates a logical inter- 
pretation of the poem. To recite it effectively you must, in 
Ruskin’s phrase, have a way of thinking with yourself what 
words mean. But it necessitates something more than a mere 
translation of the poem into terms of the understanding ; it 
requires an interpretation of the emotional element in the 
poem, that quality by virtue of which it has become a poem. 
A boy may be able to parse a stanza, and scan it, and know 
every etymology in it, or trace every allusion, and nevertheless 
not have the remotest idea what it is all about. The moment 
he recites the stanza, he reveals the extent of his assimilation 
of its spirit. It is because the vocal interpretation of a poem 
brings a boy or girl into sympathetic contact with the inform- 
ing life of it, into stimulating touch with the personality which 
is back of the poem, that it is chiefly to be urged. What is 
needed in the schools is a quickened sympathy with literature, 
and not merely a better system of coaching for the entrance 
examination. A boy who knows by heart and can give an 
appropriate oral rendering of ‘‘ The Vision of Sir Launfal,’’ or 
‘“Thanatopsis,’’ or ‘‘ The Lotus Eaters,’’ or the ‘‘Ode on 
Immortality,’’ has already received a literary culture, an edu- 
cation of the latent powers of apprehension, emotion, expres- 
sion, which is of more significance for him at that stage of his 
growth, than would be the mastery of Ryland’s ‘‘ Chronological 
Outlines’’ from cover to cover, or an acquaintance with the his- 
tory of English syntax from the beginning until now. The 
schools can give him this culture if they will. It demands of the 
teacher a catholic literary taste,some knowledge of the proper use 
of the voice, and a real and not simply a professional interest in 
the pupil. It requires, as Ruskin’s mother discovered, time 
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and patience, yet there is no investment of time and patience 
which promises surer returns. 

It may be that I have given this fourth general recommen- 
dation a slightly different interpretation from that intended by 
its authors, but if by the committing to memory of a consid- 
erable amount of English poetry in preparatory study is to be 
understood the appropriation and expression of the form and 
content of masterpieces of imaginative literature, then the 
adoption of the recommendation, which so admirably supple- 
ments the other features of the report, will be a distinct and 
lasting service to education. 





The discussion of the same subject was continued by Mr. PERCIVAL 
CuvuBB, Brooklyn Public Schools, who read the following paper : 


This report, and the report of the Conference appointed by 
the Committee of Ten upon which it is based, have been so 
vigorously belabored by hammers, large and small, that the 
last grain of gold has probably been struck out of them. I 
have, as the last contributor to this lengthy discussion, the 
uneasy feeling that the odds are heavy against my being able 
to say anything new that will be true, or anything true which 
Ican enforce with new argument. 

The report before us indicates that the battle for the freeing 
of English studies in secondary schools from scholastic bonds 
that choked the life out of them, has been won. It is, happily, 
too late now to unfurl any new banner of defiance or to shout any 
‘ new battle-cry. Victory is won; and for the moment it were 
fitting rather that we flute gently on the pipes of peace to cele- 
brate the triumph. Nevertheless, we must not in our pipings 
forget that sterner business awaits us, the work of reaping the 
full fruits of conquest. We have to decide how the new 
freedom is to be turned to account, the new privileges enjoyed. 
However, we are not here to-day to discuss the troubles of 
administration, but to consider the rosy prospects held forth 
by the report. 

I approach this report from the standpoint of the High 
School teacher of English, who regards it primarily in its bear- 
ing upon his own work. How does it affect the standards, the 
ideals, the spirit and the methods that ought to prevail in the 
High School? Are the requirements which it proposes con- 
sistent with the higher purposes of English study in the High 
School? These are the first questions to be answered. 
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In discussing this matter it may, I suppose, be assumed that 
these requirements of the colleges are exacted only because the 
standards and aims set by High Schools, Academies and other 
so-called Preparatory Schools, have not up to the present been 
such as Colleges could accept as adequate or proper. Under a 
rational system of education, in which the stages from the 
Kindergarten to the University followed one another closely 
and progressively, the graduate from the High School would 
not be called on to pass a special examination on entering 
college. Just as a pupil now passes, on a certificate of gradua- 
tion, from the Primary to the Grammar School, and thence to 
the High School; he would, under a system of perfectly corre- 
lated educational institutions, pass upon similar evidence from 
the High School to the College. We may all—and especially 
those who are tempted to exclaim, ‘‘A plague upon all your 
examinations,’’—pray for the speedy coming of that fair time. 
Meanwhile, the necessity for a test of proficiency must be 
admitted; only, let us jealously scrutinize the requirements, 
because they do in effect determine the course of our English 
work in the High School. 

Approaching the subject with the foregoing considerations in 
mind, it may be urged by the High School teacher that the 
first condition to be met by the examination requirements is 
this : that they shall be such as the graduate of a properly 
graded and well-conducted High School shall be able to satisfy 
without extra or special work. They must involve neither 
a disturbance of the ordinary curriculum, nor the imposition of 
additional work upon those who are going to College. In 
other words they must not create any gulf between the High 
School and the College, which the candidate for admission to 
College can leap only by an anxious girding of the loins or by 
lighting the lamp that holds the sacred midnight oil. Nor, 
again, must they render necessary any differentiation of the 
course of study on behalf of the few who are to proceed to 
college, as distinguished from the many who will not. The 
Conference appointed by the Committee of Ten was emphatic 
in recommending that the course of study in High Schools 
should be identical for the two sets of students ; and this ground 
is taken here. 

The requirements must, then, be consistent with, and should 
indeed encourage, a scheme of English study that will supply 
the soundest and richest culture possible under the circum- 
stances to the youth whose school education will cease when 
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he leaves the High School. They must encourage a scheme 
that will equip and fortify the student for life; a scheme that 
will tend to foster noble admirations and just appreciations ; 
that will implant a love of letters, and will aid the student to 
distinguish good from bad and from poor in the literature of daily 
life—the latest drawing-room ballad, the newest play, the last 
short story or very short poem in the current Century or Atlantic. 

These are exacting demands to make, and yet I think that 
the proposed requirements will answer to them. Of course, 
everything will depend upon the way in which the recom- 
mendations of the report are carried into effect ; but we may 
judge them now by what they make possible under a liberal 
administration. They make for breadth and comprehensive- 
ness in literary studies, and they allow a refreshing freedom in 
methods of instruction. Furthermore, they allow of the prac- 
tical recognition of literature as the first agency of a liberal 
culture—the most powerful of all agencies in forming character, 
because it educates the heart as well as the head, the imagina- 
tion as well as the reason. 

Passing to details, we may note at once the two most 
important and revolutionary proposals: (1) as regards the 
writing of English, the proposal to abolish the long composi- 
tion on a set theme ; and (2) as regards the reading of English 
classics, the proposal to divide the books prescribed into two 
sets—one set to be studied closely for their form and structure, 
as well as for their substance ; the other set to be read cursorily 
for their substance, their marrow of human interest. 

As to the abolition of the lengthy composition on a general 
theme, in favor of a few paragraphs on a wide range of topics 
connected with the books selected for reading,—there may be 
some room for disapproval. The lengthy composition does, to 
be sure, bring to the test powers of construction, of arrange- 
ment, of connected and continuous thinking, which are not 
tested under the new requirement. But this disadvantage is 
outweighed by a great gain. The new requirement will help 
to get rid of the mischievous notion that the candidate’s power 
of correct expression is to be judged almost entirely by the 
very special care with which he writes a composition. The 
sensible course is to judge the candidate by his normal, habitual 
manner of writing. The time will doubtless come when the 
candidate’s proficiency as a writer will be estimated by tl:e 
quality of the whole of his written work upon all subjects, and 
not by his peculiar efforts in the English room only. 
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Omitting now all comments upon minor points, I wish to 
devote the rest of my time to a consideration of the second 
revolutionary proposal mentioned above :—the prescribing, 
together with the books that are to be read for their form and 
structure, of twice as many thatare to be read freely and generally 
for their substance, and not for the sake of the spoils, philologi- 
cal, grammatical and rhetorical, to be laboriously garnered 
from them. ‘Thisis, undoubtedly, the revolution. It announces 
the deluge that is to overwhelm the pedants and float the ark 
of the new dispensation, with its precious freight of reformers. 
It, more than anything else, will prove what I have already 
asserted: that the recommendations of the report do not 
clash with, but rather promote, the highest ideals of literary 
study. 

But let us be circumspect. Even this division of books into 
a group for minute dissection and a group for general reading, 
has its snares. It would, for instance, be a pity to lead the 
student to regard certain books as mere corpora vilia, inviting 
the knife of the literary surgeon. This result may be averted 
if certain precautions aretaken. The works selected for careful 
study should be as varied as possible; no one author and no one 
work should be unduly drawn upon. On this account the 
selection of four of Milton’s shorter poems for the years 1895 
and 1896 may be questioned. Again, the works should be 
moderately short and interesting throughout; and on this 
account it may be doubted whether Scott’s ‘‘ Marmion’’ is a 
wise choice for 1897. Finally, the works should be works that 
will wear weil; works full of music and magic; works that 
unfold endlessly new flowers of thought and beauty. 

As to the works in the second class, those, namely, which 
are to be read mcte freely, we may be glad that their number, 
in proportion to works in the other class, is so large. Weneed 
a broader literary culture in the high school. The pupils 
should be encouraged to read much and in various directions ; 
for, as Matthew Arnold insisted, it is only by wide reading 
that one acquires the tact and the insight which are the basis 
of reliable judgment. Let the student gain a commanding 
outlook upon the kingdom of letters, and let there be developed 
in him a sense of the infinite riches of literature, and of the 
value of the light which it reflects upon human life and nature 
andart. This may now be done, as it might never be done before. 
The pupil may now read with his teacher many of the great 
books of the world without being required to squeeze out of 
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them the last dram of grammatical, philological or rhetorical 
essences. He may read them intent upon their substance, 
drawing unconstrainedly upon their wisdom, their beauty, 
their passion and their heroism. He may read them, in con- 
nection with their authors, as expressions of personality ; and, 
in connection with the age in which they were written, as the 
outcome of the movements and tendencies of an epoch. Only 
in this way,—studied freely for their absolute ethical and 
esthetic value, for their value as expressions of personality, 
and for their value as historical documents,——-may books become 
powerful formative agencies, moulding and enriching character 
as nothing else can. 

I do not hesitate to emphasize this aspect of the matter. 
The central aim of the teacher of English literature must be to 
generate a lasting love of great books, and to develop in his 
students a sense of the power for goodness and truth and 
beauty that resides in them. All other aims are secondary to 
this, are unimportant beside it. If we believe with Words- 
worth, as our first article of faith, that we live by admiration, 
hope and love ; if we believe that in the quality and range of a 
man’s admirations are to be found the ruling factors of his 
character ; and, furthermore, if we believe that these admira- 
tions or sympathies find their main source of life in the 
imagination, then we shall make our literary studies subserve 
the main purposes of awaking and fostering noble admirations 
and quickening and clarifying the imagination. For what do 
we English teachers desire to promote? Is it the culture of 
knowledge or the culture of power? Develop the power, the 
love ; and it will lead to the conquest of knowledge. The 
teacher whose work has been cramped by the unwise require- 
ments of the colleges has been asking for opportunities to 
pursue these aims; and because he gets a good measure of 
liberty under these new requirements, he will hail them with 
glee and with gratitude. He may now go freely about his - 
work ;—provided, that is, that the recommendations are fol- 
lowed out in a liberal spirit. It remains only to be seen 
whether or not the questions put upon the books prescribed for 
general reading will deal with what is vital and human in the 
books ; whether or not they will require the discussion of 
character, of plot and action, of the truth and suggestiveness of 
great ideas. It is to be hoped that no touch of pedantry will 
defeat the higher ends to be subserved by this requirement of 
general reading. 
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As to the works to be selected in this class, my idea is that 
they should, taken together with the works in the other class, 
cover the great periods of literary history, and illustrate both 
the leading movements of thought and culture and the course 
of literary history. They should also represent as many 
literary species as possible. But let no inferior works be 
included ; let the student be kept on the greater elevations of 
the literary landscape, and look from these across the lower 
peaks and pleasant valleys beneath him. Let him, if possible, 
be encouraged to undertake comparative studies which bring 
him into contact with the masterpieces of other literatures. 
With his study of the Shakespearean drama let him be stimu- 
lated to read some of the products of the classic drama of 
Greece, of Rome and of France. 

Finally, I would plead for the inclusion of contemporary works 
in the list of prescribed books. Why should not the student 
be brought into contact in the class-room with books warm 
with the life of his own time, the life which he knows and in 
which he shares? It will not suffice to prescribe masterpieces 
by Dickens and Thackeray, Reade and Kingsley, George Eliot 
and the Brontes, Tennyson and the Brownings ; Hawthorne 
and Emerson, Whittier and Lowell. No, let Howells and 
Cable and Miss Wilkins; Hardy and Stevenson, Kipling, 
Barrie and Weyman be drawn upon in their turn. What is to 
prevent this? Certainly, not the necessity of annotated edi- 
tions. These may fortunately be dispensed with: they will be 
needed only in the case of the works to be mastered in detail. 
And it would surely be the last, but not the least, of gains 
brought by the new requirements, that the close relation of 
Literature to Life, of Art to Fact, of Imagination to Science 
would be made apparent. The old and the new might go hand 
in hand: old Herrick might companion Miss Emily Dickinson. 
A keen interest in contemporary literature might be aroused ; 
and a new ethical and artistic outlook upon contemporary life 
be made possible. For, after all, the master-impulse, which 
should govern teacher and pupil, is the endeavor to see Litera- 
ture and all Art, whatsoever, as the mirrors of something 
greater than themselves. We must use Literature and the 
Arts to glorify life ; and to evoke the great undersong of Divine 
harmony of which the whole creation is the only perfect ex- 
pression. 
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CHAIRMAN :—Professor F. A. MARCH, of Lafayette College, will open 
the general discussion : 


Professor MARCH :—We are all much indebted to the committee for 
their sagacious and successful management of this matter. The adoption 
of their report will mark an important advance in the study of English 
in the preparatory schools. 

The colleges will understand that English is to be made a serious study. 
It is by far the most important of languages. Much knowledge, and 
accurate knowledge, both of the language and literature, isdemanded by 
this report. The schools must accept the necessity of giving it time 
freely. 

The preparation for college outlined in this plan demands five recita- 
tions a week in English through the whole of a high school course of 
four years : 

One literature day, 

Two language days, 

Two practice days. 


The literature day should be devoted to directing the reading of the 
class and making it interesting, and to examinations to see that the weekly 
portions have been properly read. Study of the biography of authors and 
something of the history of literature belongs to this exercise. It would 
be well to prepare a printed program for this course, dividing the books 
prescribed for reading into suitable weekly portions, and adding direc- 
tions and suggestions to teachers as to the topics to be brought up with 
each portion, and the methods of making each literature day interesting 
and educative. Model exercises upon each of the different kinds of 
reading might be given, upon a short story, a chapter of a novel, a 
lyric poem, and the like. 

Colleges which accept certificates in place of examinations may require 
them to state that the full number of literature days have been taken. 

As to language days, two days a week at least should be given to recita- 
tions on the books prescribed for study. They should be substantially 
like those in Latin and Greek classics, analyzing the text, reading it 
clause by clause, questioning carefully upon grammar and dictionary 
work, and upon metrical, zsthetical, rhetorical, historical, biographical, 
and other matters necessary to the understanding of the books, so as to 
be ready for an examination paper upon any passage selected from them. 

The practice days, two a week, should be given to the use of living 
English: (1) To practice in writing letters, advertisements, reports, 
descriptions, etc. (2) To reading aloud, and declamation, debate, or 
other natural speaking in public. These days may be used in part on 
the literature, reading and reciting selected passages of poetry and prose, 
and writing on topics connected with it. School exercise books may be 
sent up for college examination. 

Colleges will, no doubt, freely accept other books read and studied in 
good form, as equivalents for those specified, as they do in Greek and 
Latin, so that teachers who find themselves unable to prepare new sets of 
books every year, as most thorough teachers will, can send up students 
on the same set year after year. 
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Professor JOHN B. VAN METER, Woman’s College, Baltimore :—Since 
nothing but a squib is expected from me, I think I might be per- 
mitted to set it off without being isolated upon the platform. I am glad 
to know that nothing more is expected at this point. When I was a boy 
in Philadelphia, we understood by a ‘‘squib”’ a fire-cracker that would 
not explode. 

I have only to express my appreciation of this report, and for all that 
it may be worth, my approval of the plan whichit contains. I would not 
allege as one of the grounds of that approval that the plan is an ideal one. 
It may be, but upon general principles I presume that it is not. I do not 
suppose that it expresses the full thought of any one person who was 
engaged in framing it. Twoor three things which have either been hinted 
at already or elaborated I may call attention to without discussing them to 
any great extent. I think it will be unnecessary for me to do any more. 

The plan is uniform, that is, it aims at a uniform system of work in 
the preparatory schools and a uniform requirement on the part of the 
colleges. At the first blush this commends it tousall. I should suppose 
that it would commend it especially to those members of this body who 
are instructors in preparatory schools, and who have scarcely known, 
sometimes, what path of preparation to pursue in order to prepare students 
who are associated in the same classes for different colleges having differ- 
ent requirements. 

Of course we may expect too much from a plan which even aims at 
uniformity. We shall not realize uniformity of preparation simply be- 
cause we have uniformity of plan. In different schools the plan will be 
carried out with different degrees of strictness and success. Even in the 
same school the plan will reach different results as it deals with pupils of 
different aptitudes and diverse earlyenvironment. It, however, awakens 
at least a reasonable expectation that there will now come to the colleges 
from the secondary schools that may adopt this plan, students who have 
journeyed along the same path of study and have seen the same sky and 
outlines and landmarks, although they may not all have taken in the 
whole landscape. 

Secretary MELVIL DEWEY, of the University of the State of New York : 
—A dozen people have asked me in New York, ‘‘ What about these 
English requirements?’ Our greatest troubles have been the prepara- 
tory schools and the responsibility rests mostly with the colleges in 
making these a success. This report gives me new courage. We have 
had a great many students come to us who were very deficient in English ; 
we have urged upon the preparatory schools the necessity of bringing up 
the standard of their work in this direction without results. From time 
to time the requirements have been raised and that has not produced any 
better results. What we have done in New York is this,—In the first 
place we insisted upon putting upon every credential we issued Eng- 
lish, Secondly, we added to our list of English studies twenty counts; 
we had English and rhetoric; we had advanced English, English com- 
position, a course in American literature and one in English reading. 
We had four times as much English as had been given before. We put 
on twelve more counts establishing reading courses. These were called 
English-American selections, a course in English prose, a course in 
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English poetry—eight modern, four classic. In the English classics we 
put in the great masterpieces of English literature. The next move was 
' to make our examinations half as long and retained no one on the list of 
candidates whodid not give a good minimum rate. The propositions are 
in shape now and will probably be passed next week. We raise the 
standard course from three to four years—with no satisfactory prepara- 
tory course less than four years. We made a new ordinance not allowing 
the issue of a credential from the examination department for subject- 
matter only, but requiring a recognition of the subject-matter and the 
English in which the examination is written. No matter how much a 
student knows of geometry or any other branch, unless he knows a 
sufficient amount of English he cannot pass. Our great point is to 
encourage reading. This report allows three hours for the examination, 
but I think it would be better to say two fora minimum. The parallel and 
subsidiary reading I was delighted with. That a considerable amount of 
English poetry be committed to memory,—we were in doubt as to just 
what that means. We were delighted with the system as a whole; the 
only thing seriously criticised was the repetition in the courses—they 
should not repeat on each other. For 1897 four of the books are required 
that had been used in the preceding two years and only two of them 
now. 

A DELEGATE from New York:—You understand now why it is 
necessary for us to have an Empire Express in the State of New York— 
to keep up with the secretary of the university. When my astute friend 
on that committee asked me to allow my name to be put on this program 
I asked him what he expected I should do, he said, ‘‘Something 
practical.” 

The only two things I have to say are practical. All the participants in 
this discussion are apparently Japanese. I have not discovered any 
enemy, and no one has raised his voice in opposition; and I am not 
going to begin. I approve of the recommendations of the report. It is 
to be kept in mind that this report, admirable as it is, will not administer 
itself, and our first business, after adopting it, is to see to it that it is 
administered in the spirit of the report itself. The other thing I have to 
say is even more practical. I move that this association adopt the 
recommendations attached to this report and discharge the committee 
with their sincere thanks. 

DELEGATE :—I wish to make two amendments: one of them because 
of the action of the New England Commission which added a very few 
words to these requirements—the words added were in the second 
requirement—‘‘and will also test a candidate’s ability to express him- 
self;”? and a second and further in regard to the appointment of a 
committee of three—to add the words ‘‘ North and Western Association.” 

Professor DEWEY :—I don’t want to see these college men all vote 
alike and then go home and do as they have been doing in the past. If 
the colleges and preparatory schools vote on these recommendations, I 
move we shall require in English as good work as we require in other 
subjects, and not make it anything that looks well on paper, so that a 
boy who is preparing for English, by cramming for twenty-four hours 
before the examination, can get through. If it is agreeable, I should 
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like the requirement to require that a candidate shall give evidence that 
he has read all these books and can pass an examination to show that he 
actually has read them. 

Professor EMERSON of Cornell:—I would suggest that we are in 
full sympathy with the report and that so far as Cornell is concerned the 
plan will be our plan. It gives me exceeding pleasure to be able to say 
that we have now uniformity for both East and West. I desire to give 
public expression of our appreciation of the work of the chairman of the 
committee, Professor Stoddard. 

The motion is to amend the report in one slight part by inserting the 
word ‘‘ read’’—‘‘evidence that the student has read the subject and has 
a knowledge of the subject-matter therein.’’ 

DELEGATE :—There is one objection to this amendment. We may be 
taking upon ourselves the power of the college in deciding by what 
method the student is to give satisfactory evidence that he has done the 
required work. In other words the language of the report in its present 
shape covers the whole ground, covers Mr. Dewey’s amendment. 

Mr. DEWEY :—It seems to me that if the committee means for a 
student to read something, that the student ought to give evidence that 
he has done so. 

The amendment was voted on and lost. 

Vote on the original motion carried. 

On motion the convention adjourned until 8 p. m. 

At the close of the afternoon session the delegates attended a 7va given 
them by the Bryn Mawr School. 


FRIDAY EVENING SESSION. 


The president expressed his regret that DR. Patron, of Princeton, 
president of the association, could not be present; and announced that 
Professor IRA REMSEN, of the Johns Hopkins University, would deliver 
the address of the evening. 


Professor REMSEN :—I have discovered a new use for vice- 
presidents. I have the honor to be one of the vice-presidents 
of this association, and when the committee heard this morn- 
ing that the president could not be here, I was asked whether 
I would speak in his place. Naturally, I hesitated. But 
a subject was suggested to me upon which I had recently 
spoken, and, with reluctance, I accepted the invitation. It 
is, however, with misgivings that I undertake this task. 
The occasion on which I spoke was quite informal, and 
I thought my little speech was a perfectly innocent one, but, 
in some way, the subject has awakened interest, and for that 
reason I was invited to speak to you this evening on the same 
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subject. I can only ask you then to bear with me, and to 
accept my apology for not having made more careful prepara- 
tion.* 

The subject to which I ask your attention is one on which 
many persons more competent than I am have spoken. Many 
more have thought upon the subject, which is as trite as any 
with which college people and school people have to deal, and 
yet it is an important subject, for it is not necessary that a 
subject should be new in order that it should be important. 
The subject, in short, is the position occupied by the American 
college in what is sometimes, by courtesy, called our educa- 
tional system. It is a subject on which I am sure you have all 
thought a great deal. I have been thinking about it ever 
since I have had anything to do with colleges ; and, while I 
have not reached a final conclusion, yet I have noticed some 
things that ought to be remedied. To some of these things I 
wish to call your attention. 

I have in mind what is generally spoken of as ‘‘raising the 
standard ;’’ and I ask, first, what is meant by that expression ? 
It means two things, or may mean two things, though it has 
come to mean mainly one. It means either increasing the 
amount of work required of students entering college, or in 
college ; or it may also mean requiring better work, though it 
has come to mean mainly the first—requiring more work. 

I shall not attempt to go into details upon this subject ; it is 
so familiar that I can avoid details; but I wish to call your 
attention in a pointed way to the actual state of the case as it 
is to-day. I might almost rest the case after stating the evils 
we have to contend with. 

In order that we may understand, however, certain matters, 
which are of importance, it will be well to go back some time, 
and inquire what the American college was many years ago, 
what ideas were in the minds of those who founded the colleges 
and who had to deal with those that were in operation at the 
beginning of this century. Of course, we shall not necessarily 
find an ideal college by going back a hundred years, but it will 
be well to inquire what ideas those founders had in mind when 
they founded these American colleges. It is not necessary to 
go back to the beginning ; we can get an approximate idea of 


‘ 


* This report has been prepared by the speaker from the stenographer’s notes. The 
address was not written, and, owing to the circumstances referred to in the opening 
remarks, there was very little time available for preparation. Some of the imperfec- 


tions of the address are thus accounted for. 
Er. &. 
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the actual state of things in the early part of this century by 
examining the catalogues of some of the prominent colleges. 
Let us see what these colleges required for admission in the 
early part of the century. I have taken a copy of the require- 
ments for admission to Yale College in the year 1830 from the 
catalogue of 1830-31. In examining the catalogues from that 
year down to the present time, I find that there were periods 
in which there were no changes, and then would come periods 
of change. It is with the character of these changes that we 
ought to familiarize ourselves. 

The requirements of Yale College then in 1830-31 were 
these: ‘‘Cicero’s Select Orations, Virgil, Sallust, the Greek 
Testament, Dalzel’s Collecteana Graeco Minora, Adam’s Latin 
Grammar, Goodrich’s Greek Grammar, Latin Prosody, Writ- 
ing Latin, Arithmetic, English Grammar, Geography. No 
candidate admitted until he has completed his fourteenth 
year.”’ 

One who is accustomed to the higher colleges of the present 
day is sure to hear these words with a sneer. Hear also what 
the president of the college said in regard to the position which 
the college occupies in the educational system: ‘‘ The object, 
in the proper collegiate department, is not to teach that which 
is peculiar to any one of the professions ; but to lay the founda- 
tion which is common to all. There are separate schools of 
medicine, law and theology, connected with the college as well 
as in various parts of the country, which are open to all, who 
are prepared to enter on professional studies. With these the 
undergraduate course is not intended to interfere. It contains 
those subjects only which ought to be understood by everyone 
who aims at a thorough education. The principles of science 
and literature are the common foundation of all high intellec- 
tual attainments. They give that furniture and discipline, and 
elevation of mind, which are the best preparation for the study 
of a profession, or of the operations which are peculiar to the 
higher mercantile, manufacturing or agricultural establish- 
ments.’’ 

Contrast the requirements which I have read with those of 
the present time. I findin 1840, ’41 and ’42, the same require- 
ments as in 1830; for a period of thirteen years, at least, there 
was no change. 

The present requirements for Yale College are: (1) Latin 
Grammar; (2) Cesar, Gallic War (books i-iv); (3) Cicero, 
Orations; (4) Virgil, Bucolics and six books of Ajneid; (5) 
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Ovid, Metamorphoses, translation at sight ; (6) Translation at 
sight of passages from Latin; (7) Translation into Latin of 
connected passages of English prose; (8) Roman History; 
(9) Greek Grammar; (10) Xenophon, Anabasis, four books ; 
(11) Homer, Iliad, three books; (12) Translation of Greek into 
English at sight ; (13) Translation of connected passages of 
Greek into English ; (14) Greek History ; (15) Higher Arith- 
metic; (16) Algebra; (17) Plane Geometry ; (18) French or 
German ; (19) English Literature. 

Now it is clear, I think, that the persons who had to deal 
with colleges in 1830 had not the same object in mind as those 
who have to deal with the colleges of the present day. I have 
taken one college as an example, I could take others. Of 
course, it is always a difficult matter, in speaking of the 
American college, to define what one means. The American 
college eludes definition ; it means entirely different things in 
different localities. All that we can do is to keep in mind the 
average college, and even this is difficult. You will ask, 
‘“The average college where?’’ ‘‘The average college in 
what period?’’ ‘The surrounding circumstances must be kept 
in mind in order to understand of what we are talking. 

Whatever the shortcomings of these colleges may be, they 
all have certain ideals; some of them set the pace, and the 
others are trying to catch up; so that we must look to the 
college that is at the head of the list and inquire what the 
ideals of that college are—what it is trying to do—and we 
shall find out what the other colleges are trying todo. Now 
this raising of the standard, in the sense of requiring more 
work for admission to college, has been going on year after 
year until matters have reached such a pass that many are asking 
whether it has not been overdone; and whether the best thing 
we can do is not to turn back? In order to make clear the 
thoughts that lead to these queries, let us see what the actual 
state of the case is in reference to the individual ; for, after all, 
the college was made for the boy, and not the boy for the 
college. I suppose this is true, though I think we often forget 
it. I suppose we must try to fit the college to the boy, though 
the opposite seems to be the task in which many persons are 
engaged. We must not have a boy in mind who does not 
exist, but think of the boys we have to deal with and see what 
we can do with them. 

The actual state of the case is this: It has been found that 
the average age of entrance to the leading colleges is between 
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eighteen and nineteen, and therefore the average age of gradu- 
ation is between twenty-two and twenty-three. NowI must 
confess that every time I hear that statement, it seems more 
startling. We are striving in every way to get the boys to go 
to college, yet we have the fact staring us in the face that the 
boys cannot get through college until they are twenty-two or 
twenty-three years old on the average. Is that as it should 
be? Itseems to me that it is clearly wrong. What is the boy 
going to do after he gets through college? Is that the end of 
all things for him? The college is but the beginning, not the 
end of anything. If he is going to study a profession, what 
must he do? Take that of medicine, for example: the young 
nian is advised, ‘‘ Go to college before you begin the study of 
your profession.’’ ‘‘When shall I get through?’’ ‘‘ Well, 
some time between twenty-two and twenty-three.’’ ‘‘ Then 
what?’’ ‘You will begin the study of medicine.’’ ‘‘ How 
long will that take?’’ ‘‘ That will depend upon where you go. 
It may take two or three years or even four years.’’ If that is 
a young man of ambition, a young man of the kind we ought 
to have in mind, he will say, ‘‘I want to go to the best one I 
ean find.’? ‘To which we answer: ‘‘ You will have to go to 
one of those having the longest course ; those are generally 
speaking the best and most advanced.’’ ‘‘ That will take four 
years?’’ ‘‘Yes.’’ “TI shall be twenty-six or twenty-seven 
before I get my degree?’’ ‘‘ Yes.’’ ‘‘Then I am ready to 
begin the practice of medicine?’’ ‘‘ Hardly ; you will be ready 
then to begin to get your experience—to go to a hospital—to go 
to Europe for a year or two, and by the time you are about thirty, 
you will be ready to settle down to practice.’’ A young man 
who wishes to take advantage of the best methods of instruc- 
tion will find, if he is to study medicine, that he cannot hope 
to begin the practice of medicine under twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight years of age. Perhaps this is entirely satisfactory. It 
does not seem so to me. The same remarks apply to other 
professions—we cannot go into details in regard to them. 
There is the same tendency in all the professional schools—to 
get more out of the students. In every school, whether of 
theology, law, or medicine, the same thing is heard. Then 
suppose a young man wishes to take higher work in the 
sense in which that expression has come into use; he wants 
to do graduate work. ‘This cannot properly be taken up until 
after the college course, so that here also we find, that those 
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who undertake such work are handicapped by the long 
preliminary training we require of them. 

If the individual is to go into business he is advised again 
‘‘ by all means go to college. You will never regret it. You 
must go to college.’? Then he begins to prepare for business, 
at the age of twenty-two or twenty-three. I have heard those 
who are in business express themselves very vigorously upon 
this subject. Though there are others who say, ‘“‘Let 
them get their education, they will make better progress for 
having a thorough education.’’ 

I have to deal with the question mainly as pertaining to the 
professional work—the higher studies of those who undertake 
such work ; and I have endeavored to state the case as itis. I 
ask again, Is this as it should be, or is there something wrong 
in the system? I have long entertained the thought that there 
is something radically wrong. I find the same feeling very 
commonly expressed, and it is difficult to find a college man 
who does not accept the general proposition that the age of 
entrance is too high. This carries with it the conclusion that 
the requirements are higher than they should be. The ques- 
tion will suggest itseli—Why is it that we are constantly push- 
ing forward, trying to get more and more from those entering 
college, and more from those graduating from college? Thisis 
a very difficult question to answer. ‘There are no doubt many 
causes at work, and it is impossible for any one to determine 
exactly what all of these are ; but one of the principal causes 
is, I believe, the influence of Germany upon those who have to 
deal with educational matters in this country. The way in 
which that influence is felt is well-known to many of you, but, 
for the sake of others, permit me to state my view of the case. 

During the last half-century, and more, many of the gradu- 
ates of American colleges have gone abroad, more especially to 
Germany, to follow higher courses. Some of these have 
become expert in the methods there in vogue, and have come 
back home with the hope of introducing something of that 
which appealed to them in the foreign country. They have 
desired to raise something to the grade of the German univer- 
sity, and, finding nothing else to work upon, they began upon 
the college. They carry with them the notion that the Amer- 
ican college is the equivalent of the German university, or if it 
is not, that it should be. 

So they have been coming here for many years and bringing 
these ideas into the country and working with them, and 
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working on the American college, until they have changed it 
radically from what it was, trying to convert it into something 
that it was never intended to be. We find as a consequence of 
these efforts, that many of the university methods have been 
introduced into the college, and I am afraid that these methods 
are wide-spread among the colleges. I hear with great alarm 
from those who tell me of their experience—of things that 
they are doing—that lead me to think, and sometimes to say, 
things quite inappropriate to this occasion. I fear that we 
here are partly responsible—at Johns Hopkins University. 
The authorities cannot be blamed for this. Those who have 
received their training here have carried with them something 
of that same feeling which the students in Germany have, and 
have gone out in the same spirit with the desire to reform 
everything with which they come in contact, and especially 
the college. They learn to respect the methods by which they 
have been benefited, and what more natural than to think that 
the application of the same methods to the students given to 
their charge will also be beneficial? And so we find the 
machinery of the university transplanted to the college. I 
have heard of some remarkable results. I notice that in some 
colleges the ‘‘ seminar’’ and the ‘‘ journal meeting ’’ have found 
their way, to the great satisfaction of the professors. The 
most recent case of the kind that I have heard of, is one that 
came to me, let me confess it in shame, from one of my own 
students, a very bright fellow. He wrote me that he required 
of those who received their degree from the college in which 
he was teaching, a thesis based upon original work. What 
next? There is nothing next. That is the end. 

Everything, whatever it may be, of benefit in the university, 
has been tried in the college; but it is curious how long ex- 
periments may be tried before they are found out to be failures. 
I feel that these experiments will end in failure, and that they 
are at present doing positive harm to students who are called 
upon to go through with these operations. They cannot satis- 
factorily do the work required of them and must go on in a 
bungling sort of way without accomplishing the results which 
the teacher desires. The influence of Germany then, I believe, 
is one of the principal influences that have been at work in 
the direction indicated. 

Now, how is all this to be remedied? This is a more diffi- 
cult question than any I have thus far asked, and attempted 
to answer. Of course, if we could all get together and agree 
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that these propositions, that I have laid down, are correct, and 
then, having agreed to that, should say, ‘‘ We will do what we 
can to remedy the difficulty,’ some progress could be made. 
But there is, I believe, a difference of opinion in regard to the 
propositions. I do not come in contact with those who hold 
the opposite opinions, but there are those, I think, who, with 
great emphasis, would express disagreement with what I have 
said. If, then, those who believe there is something radically 
wrong, would be willing to get together in some way and 
talk it out, and then agree to exert their influence to overcome 
the difficulties which now exist, something would be accom- 
plished in the long run. Most universities and colleges are 
following the lead of other universities and colleges—they are 
doing things because these things are being done in other 
institutions. This is, indeed, often the strongest argument 
advanced for making a change. I have heard it advanced 
here among my own colleagues. I have made use of it myself. 
How many measures have been adopted on the strength of that 
single argument? Now, I have indicated in a rough sort of 
way what might be done. It doesn’t amount to much; but 
one thing will help us. Let us work persistently ; let us use 
our influence on every occasion, to keep clear the distinction 
between the university and the college; let it be known that 
there is a difference, and that we recognize the difference ; let us 
act as though we recognized the difference, and not confuse the 
conceptions, and act as though the conceptions were confused. 

What then is a university in contradistinction from a college? 
That question has been answered by many during many years, 
and yet no final opinion has ever been reached. But there 
seems to be a strong tendency at the present time in a certain 
direction, and one which I hope will be followed. In order 
that we may see what some of the ideas are that have been 
advanced on this subject, let me read first a quotation from a 
letter written by President Dwight, of Yale College, in 1816, in 
answer to a circular sent out by Governor Nicholas, of Virginia. 
The Virginia Legislature was then taking steps toward the 
establishment of a university, and Governor Nicholas sent out 
a circular letter to the principal educators in the country, to 
which President Dwight sent this answer : 

‘There are two difficulties in the way of returning such an 
answer as is in all probability expected. One is, that the 
circular does not at all explain the specific views of the Virginia 
Legislature. The literary institutions which are mentioned in 
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it, are so extremely different in different countries as often to 
have very little resemblance to each other. A wmiversity ia 
European language is, as your Excellency perfectly well knows, 
a seat of education in which students are conducted through all 
the branches of academic and professional knowledge, so as to 
be fitted to enter upon the practice of medicine, or to appear at 
the bar, or in the desk, without any additional instruction. A 
college, in the same language, is sometimes one of the several 
institutions which, when combined, constitute the university, 
and sometimes a seminary in which students barely obtain the 
requirements for admission to the university. Aton College and 
the celebrated school of Westminster are seminaries of this nature. 
In American phraseology, your Excellency must have observed, 
both these terms are used in a widely different manner. There 
are three seminaries in Mew England, which are styled univer- 
sities ; a fourth in New York, a fifth in Pennsylvania ; a sixth 
in Georgia; and a seventh in Kentucky. All these differ 
essentially from what is meant by the term in Zuvofe; and in 
none of them is education given to the extent specified above. 
That of Cambridge in Massachusetts, approximates nearer to the 
Luropean standard than any of the rest; but even that falls 
materially short. 

‘“There are also in Mew England five colleges; and many 
others which bear the name in different parts of the United 
States. In Yale College there is, probably, more science taught 
than in any other seminary in the American Union; but 
probably less of /étevaturve than in the University at Cambridge. 
Yet it is styled a college.’’ 

You will see that there is a very honest, straightforward 
attempt to distinguish between these two conceptions, univer- 
sity and college ; and, you will see that it is not satisfactory to 
President Dwight. He says hecannot teil what is meant by the 
term university. It would be entirely beyond the province of 
this address, to enter into a discussion of the development of 
the conception of the university inthiscountry. Let me then 
pass rapidly on. President Gilman, prominent among those 
who have frequently dwelt upon the distinction between the 
college and the university, in a sharp, clear way in many places, 
has spoken on the subject, and has often written upon it. I 
read a quotation from one of his writings, in which the matter 
is treated briefly and to the point : 

‘“The college is understood to be a place for the orderly 
training of youth in those elements of learning which should 
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underlie ail liberal and professional culture. The ordinary 
conclusion of a college course is the Bachelor’s degree. Often, 
but not necessarily, the college provides for the ecclesiastical 
and religious, as well as the intellectual training of its scholars. 
Its scheme admits but little choice. Frequent daily drill in 
languages, mathematics and science, with compulsory attendance 
and repeated formal examinations, is the discipline to which 
each student is submitted. This work is simple, methodical, 
and comparatively inexpensive. It is understood and appre- 
ciated in every part of this country. 

‘In the university more advanced and special instruction is 
given to those who have already received a college training or 
its equivalent, and who now desire to concentrate their atten- 
tion upon special departments of learning and research. 
Libraries, laboratories and apparatus require to be liberally 
provided and maintained. The holders of professorial chairs 
must be expected and encouraged to advance by positive 
researches the sciences to which they are devoted; and 
arrangements must be made in some way to publish and bring 
before the criticism of the world the results of such investiga- 
tions. Primarily, instruction is the duty of the professor in a 
university as it is in a college; but university students should 
be so mature and so well trained, as toexact from their teachers 
the most advanced instruction, and even to quicken and inspire 
by their appreciative responses, the new investigations which 
their professors undertake. Such work is costly and complex ; 
it varies with time, place and teacher; it is always somewhat 
remote from popular sympathy, and liable to be depreciated by 
the ignorant and thoughtless. But it is by the influence of 
universities, with their comprehensive libraries, their costly 
instruments, their stimulating associations and helpful criti- 
cisms, and especially their great professors, indifferent to 
popular applause, superior to authoritative dicta, devoted to 
the discovery and revelation of truth, that knowledge has been 
promoted, and society released from the fetters of superstition 
and the trammels of ignorance, ever since the revival of letters.’’ 

Let me read one more quotation from an address which 
President Low gave two years ago at Swarthmore College— 
the presidential address which was then delivered before this 
association : 

“Tf I am right, the difference between the college and the 
university is toa great extent, a differencein aim. The college 
aims, or should aim, to lay the broad foundation upon which 
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the university may build. The purpose of the college, other- 
wise stated, is to give a liberal culture. The purpose of the 
university is to develop the scholar, a man who may become 
the master of thought in his chosen field.’”’ And again: ‘‘I 
should say that the work of the college is to teach that 
which is already known; the work of the university is, in 
addition to this, to inquire, to ascertain around the whole 
circumference what lies beyond the line that marks the limits 
of the known.’’ 

These ideas so clearly expressed by President Gilman and 
by President Low are the ideas which seem to be taking hold ; 
and I believe our hope for future success in college work and 
in university work is to be found in adherence to these general 
ideas. We must endeavor to avoid mixing up the college and 
the university. This mixing process as I have already pointed 
out is now going on extensively ; and I believe—most earnestly 
I feel upon this subject—that it marks a movement in the 
wrong direction. I make an appeal for a backward move- 
ment, in so far as the requirements for admission to college are 
concerned, and, therefore, so far as the amount of work re- 
quired of the college studentis concerned. I believe a simpler 
course would give better results ; I believe if students in the 
colleges were required to do less, they would do more. The 
boys fitting for college, thanks to the colleges, are kept in a 
state of mind that is indescribable ; they get into an artificial 
state of mind with reference to the work they are doing ; they 
raise the question in every instance whether the work they are 
called upon to do counts for admission to college, and anything 
else is of no value whatever—it is an absolutely artificial state 
of mind. The methods which are forced upon the school by 
the college, lead to the development of a certain state of mind 
which interferes with the best work to be done by the student 
after he gets into the college. 

Now, in conclusion, what is the objection to having students 
turned out from college at the age of twenty-two or twenty- 
three? I think every one will see, that it is objectionable for 
those who are going on with the study of professions. In ad- 
dition to the reasons already stated, it should further be borne 
in mind that, he who is going to study a profession is not as 
well able to take up that study at the age of twenty-two or 
twenty-three as he ‘would have been at an earlier age. Ask 
those who have to deal with professional students what they 
think about it, and you will find that they say they would 
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like a chance to get at them earlier, while their minds are 
plastic, while they can work more satisfactorily. That im- 
pressionable period is very fleeting, and, indeed, keeping a 
young man with his mind upon this rudimentary work until 
he is twenty-two or twenty-three destroys a certain power, or 
interferes with its development, in the same way that keeping 
a child too long at its mother’s apron strings affects the younger 
mind. Many other statements might be made bearing on this 
subject, all pointing to the same conclusion. I cannot believe 
there are two opinions in regard to it. Then, if it is wrong 
that students should be kept in college until they reach that 
age, what must we do? Give up the college, or, modify the 
college? There are no two opinions in regard to that, the 
college should be modified; we should move backward 
rather than forward ; we should give up the general idea that 
we must always be ‘‘ raising the standard.’’ Let us rather try 
in a sensible way to lower the standard. 


On motion the thanks of the association were tendered Professor 
Remsen for consenting to fill the place on the program made vacant by 
President Patton’s inability to be present. Convention adjourned to 
meet at 9.30, Saturday morning. 

The remainder of the evening following Professor Remsen’s address was 
spent at a reception tendered the association by the Johns Hopkins 
University, in McCoy Hall. 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION, DECEMBER I. 


Convention called to order at 9.30 o’clock, in Levering Hall. 

President GILMAN :—Two gentlemen have come this morning who 
have not been taken into the association. They are well known to 
us all; if it isin order, I should like to present Dr. William T. Harris, 
and ex-Governor John W. Hoyt, whois greatly interested in the pro- 
motion of the idea of a National University. I move that all the privi- 
leges of membership be accorded to these distinguished visitors. 

President Gilman’s motion was seconded and unanimously adopted. 

PRESIDENT of the Convention :—The first order of the day is a 
series of papers on general themes connected with the colleges. The 
papers are limited to twenty minutes, if you can reduce them without 
injuring their value, it would be well, as we have important business to 
transact. The first paper is by Mr. Talcott Williams of the Philadelphia 
Press. 

On motion this paper was postponed for the purpose of taking up 
miscellaneous business. 

The report of the Executive Committee was called for. 

The committee not ready to make their report. 
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The Committee on Nominations reported through Mr. Dewey as fol- 
lows : 


Mr. DEWEY :—We have raised the number of representatives for fitting 
schools from three to four, recognizing the Woman’s Colleges, giving 
them two representatives, one a woman. We have also avoided repeating 
the names that were on the list last year, of officers, with the exception 
of secretary and treasurer. The committee thought the old officers. 
could do these duties better than new ones. 

The list of nominations was read by Professor Dewey as follows: 


For President:—Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia 
College. 

For Vice-President :—Professor Lucy M. Salmon, Vassar College; 
President E. D. Warfield, Lafayette College; Professor Bliss Perry, 
Princeton College; Principal Isaac T. Johnson, Friends’ School, 
Wilmington, Del.; Dean John B. Van Meter, Woman’s College, 


Baltimore. 

For Secretary :—Professor John Quincy Adams, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

For Treasurer :—Professor John B. Kieffer, Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege. 


For Executive Committee :—In addition to the President, Secretary and 
Treasurer of the association; President D. C. Gilman, the Johns 
Hopkins University ; Dean N. Lloyd Andrews, Colgate University ; 
Dr. James C. MacKenzie, Lawrenceville School, New Jersey; 
Dr. Julius Sachs, Collegiate Institute, New York City. 


President GILMAN, of Johns Hopkins University :—I was not aware 
that my name would be suggested for any office, I ask to be excused. 
The chairman should be one who can give a great deal of time and 
thought to the work; I should be glad if you would substitute some 
other name than mine. 
Mr. DEWEY :—None of the gentlemen knew their names would be on 
this list. We puton men from whom we thought we could get the most 
work. We thought a little time from President Gilman would be of great 
benefit to the association, and we hope he will remain on the committee. 
The report was accepted on motion duly seconded and carried, and the 
officers elected by acclamation. 
The next thing in order was the report of the Auditing Committee. 
The report was read by the chairman of the committee. 
(See end of volume.) 

On motion this report was adopted. 

Treasurer KIEFFER, read this special report as follows : 
(See end of volume. ) 

CHAIRMAN :—Dr. McGill desires to bring before the association a mat- 
ter. 

Dr. McGILy :—Mr. Chairman, I have a subject on my mind, it has 
been on my mind for eight years. When this association was organized 
it was for new purposes ; one, to enable different institutions to perform 
their work to the best advantage without interfering, one with another ; 
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another that this should bea harmonious body because its deliberations were 
always to be advisory and not compulsory; another to prevent colleges 
from presuming to control the university, and another what I have to 
present this morning, Professor Remsen saved me a good many mine 
utes ; he understands the subject much better than I do, and naturally 
he covered the ground in a very admirable manner. The difficulty is 
that the college atttempts to resolve itself into a university; preparatory 
schools interfere with the colleges by keeping back the classes one, two 
and three years; the universities are interfering with the work of the 
college by admitting undergraduate classes. I do not find fault with 
this ; it comes as a result of circumstances, and I don’t propose to do 
anything in the matter of making any change in these respects, but to do 
something. I offer two resolutions referring this whole subject to a com- 
mittee of ten to report next year, when the entire matter may then 
receive full consideration of the entire body. 

The resolutions are as follows: 

Resolved :—That a Committee of Ten, representing the three classes of 
institutions belonging to this association, be appointed by the chair, to 
report at our next annual meeting a proposed minimum grade of an in- 
stitution hereafter to be admitted to our list of preparatory or high 
schools; the minimum grade which shall entitle an institution to be ad- 
mitted to our list of colleges; and the minimum grade which shall deter- 
mine the admission of an institution to our list of universities. 

Resolved :—That this committee be further instructed to consider and 
report at our next annual meeting whether the time has not come for 
this association to recommend most earnestly that each of the three 
classes of institutions represented in our body should, as fast as such a 
course may be found practicable, be placed under separate management ; 
the preparatory schools not aiming to do college work by attempting 
the preparation of students for any but the Freshman class of the college ; 
the colleges not carrying, as a part of their work a preparatory school, 
on the one hand, nor aiming to imitate university methods on the other; 
and the universities, in like manner, not touching upon the work of col. 
leges, by admitting undergraduate classes. 

Dr. McGILt, :—I think this organization was established for the purpose 
of holding up the idea of a complete national system, including all the 
different institutions from the very lowest to the very highest, all doing 
their own separate and individual work, and doing it all the better for not 
attempting to do the work of any other grade. 

Motion seconded. 

A DELEGATE—It occurs to me to ask whether the consideration of that 
proposition had not better take place after the morning discussion? It 
may very likely run in this channel. 

Dr. McG111, :—I think that may be true and I apologize for introducing 
it at this time, but I find it impossible to remain through the discussion, 

By common consent the consideration of these resolutions was post- 
poned until after the discussion. 

The order of the morning was resumed. 

Mr. TaLcorr WILLIAMS, of the Philadelphia Press, read the follow- 
ing paper, on the subject, ‘‘ Zhe Future of the College.” 
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By the ‘‘ Future of the College’’ is, I assume, meant the 
future of the college as a separate institution apart from 
preparatory work on one hand, and from professional work on 
the other. The original invitation which I received spoke of 
the future of the ‘‘small,’’ by which I assumed was meant the 
detached colleges, distinguished from the college which is an 
integral part of a university. 

In discussing the work and future of these two classes of col- 
leges, it is indispensable to know something of the field from 
which they draw their students and the changes in this field in 
the past twenty-five years. I say twenty-five years because it 
is now twenty-nine years since the close of the war and the past 
quarter of a century may be accepted better than most periods 
of equal length as a new epoch separated by many changes and 
alterations in public and private life, in social and political 
conditions from the years that went before. History has no 
dividing lines. Period shades into period. ‘This is as true in 
education as elsewhere. Much error springs from seeing 
boundaries where none exist. Still, taking this period, since 
the war and beginning it civca 1868, two questions need to be 
answered. 

Are the separate colleges—and I mean by this institutions 
isolated from professional work and standing alone in rural 
sites or lesser cities—are these colleges drawing a larger 
or smaller share of their attendance from their immediate 
neighborhood, which for my purpose I define as a radius of 
twenty-five miles. 

Second. Are these colleges, first as compared with the larger 
institutions in their own field, and second, with the larger New 
England colleges, drawing a larger or a smaller body of stu- 
dents? In other words, are they becoming more or less local 
in the character of their attendance and are they advancing or 
falling behind in their competition with institutions more con- 
spicuous, more heavily endowed and in consequence of the de- 
velopment of our system of transportation and the increase of 
wealth, more accessible to students both in the Middle States 
and in the New England States? 

If the annual fall crop of college students were followed with 
anything like the care of the annual fall crop of cotton bales, or 
the monthly production of pig iron or the weekly shipments of 
boots and shoes or daily stock rates or any other of a score of 
products which to me, a mere newspaper chronicler of the 
affairs of the land, seem much less important than the yearly 
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yield of college students, it would be possible to answer this 
question instantly and with reasonable accuracy, say with a 
variant of error of two or three percent. A tax of abouta dime 
a student would furnish every college with an annual return, 
showing how many boys were fitting for the higher education, 
classical and scientific, and where, how many went on or fell 
out, and how they were distributed geographically, so that 
every college president would have there turns as to his high 
calling, which the modern merchant and manufacturer deems 
indispensable in his money-getting and would know, first what 
raw material was preparing in his natural feeding ground, ter- 
ritorial and personal, referring here both to adjacent neighbor- 
hood and schools naturally contributing, and centres and families 
influenced by alumni, where this raw material went and 
whether the college whose priceless work he is controlling and 
directing, was getting the same share as in the past, drawing 
ahead or falling behind. In addition, and no less important, 
students of our national education could watch the movement 
of the fall college crop with the same accuracy and intelligence 
with which for ten years past, for instance, we have been able 
to follow the transfer of the cotton production to Texas, the 
change from anthracite to coke in pig iron, or the concentration 
of sugar refining in a few refineries. While some private and 
spasmodic attempts have been made to answer these questions, 
they are few and disconnected. A number of colleges give the 
distribution of their alumni, but none that I know has pub- 
lished for a series of years a table giving the source from which 
its students have been drawn. Outside of New York no State 
collects these facts. Yet if we had to-day a return giving for 
fifty years past the number of college students, what a priceless 
record it would be of the distribution of the demand for higher 
education, of its flow, and in some cases ebb, of the effect on 
the appetite for a college education in different communities of 
different systems of State and local education ! 

In the absence of any such ordered statistics, I have en- 
deavored to compile a few comparative facts in answer to the 
three questions already stated. Inevitably, they are incomplete, 
inadequate and involve much statistical confusion in adding 
and comparing quantities not precisely similar. ‘‘College’’ isa 
word of many meanings. ‘‘ College student’’ stands for very 
diverse qualifications. Yet rude as these comparisons are, 
and they are presented as only average and general approxi- 
mations, they seem to me at least better than nothing ; better 
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than mere theory and argument about this issue, based on 
vague, personal impressions. 

The United States Bureau of Education in its report for 
1890-91 gives 102 ‘‘colleges’’ for men only or both sexes in the 
States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland and Ohio. ‘The varying grading, classing and 
arrangement of these colleges, renders any comparative state- 
ment between past and present attendance, and the past and 
present geographical distribution of their students difficult. 
At the same time, without some comparison, it is impossible to 
discuss intelligently the past development or present condition 
of these institutions, particularly of the lesser colleges. Taking 
the list published by the Board of Education as a basis, it gives 
102 ‘‘colleges,’’ with 1287 male and 87 female instructors, or 1374 
in all, and 11,976 male and 2032 female students, or 14,008 
students in all. Of these colleges, there are 46 with about 
two-thirds this attendance or in 1893, 9402 students and a like 
proportion of instructors or 1147, whose attendance in 1868 and 
1893, I propose to compare. ‘These institutions not only hold 
two-thirds of the total attendance returned as collegiate in the 
annual report of the Bureau of Education, they include a still 
larger proportion of what may be properly called college 
attendance. Of the remaining institutions (56) there are 15, 
six of them Roman Catholic from which I was unable to obtain 
any answer to my numerous circulars and imploring letters. 
These had in 1890-91, about a thirteenth of the collegiate attend- 
ance or 1065 students and 117 instructors. There are 23 
Roman Catholic colleges. Of these 6 did not answer and only 
g of the remainder gave full lists of students, with residence. 
The 23 colleges, as given in the Report of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, had in 1890-91, 210 instructors and 1912 students. The 
instruction of these colleges, while valuable and thorough at 
many points, does not admit of comparison with the normal 
American college. There are 15 colleges in regard to which I 
was able to procure facts only for 1893, but these had only 175 
instructors and 1432 students. Add to this 9 high schools, 
military academies and 3 institutions devoted exclusively to 
training the Protestant Episcopal and Lutheran clergy, and 
nondescript institutions, including one university which enters 
in its catalogue the attendance on its kindergarten, and it will 
be seen that the 46 leading colleges of these States have all 
but asmall fraction of their true college attendance. I may add 
that I have included Ohio because it is the State in which the 
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small college is most numerous and, while not ordinarily 
included in the Middle States, its relations are far closer with 
them than with the States to the West. 

In comparing the attendance of these 46 institutions in 1868 
and 1893, two serious difficulties arise. The qualifications for 
admission and graduation differ. Into these differences, I have 
made no attempt to enter. In my tables, I have given each 
institution and I must leave to others, such exclusion as may 
seem necessary. It is, I think, true, that in the 46 ‘‘colleges’’ 
no institution is included which would not in the ordinary use 
and acceptation of the term be accepted as giving a ‘‘ college 
education,’ although the difference between the attainments 
required for a degree in the most and least advanced of the 
institutions included is undoubtedly equal to two or three years 
work. A more serious difficulty exists in the different place 
given to academic and scientific work. In the smaller colleges, 
these two orders of students are united. In Dartmouth, where 
they once were separated, they arenow mingled. In Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia and Princeton, these two classes are kept dis- 
tinct. Yetasevery one knows, men arein the academic or col- 
lege department in Harvard, who at Yale would be in the 
Sheffield Scientific School. In Cornell and the University of 
Pennsylvania, these two classes are inextricably mingled. 
While I would be glad to make an exclusively ‘‘college’’ 
comparison and with a mutual agreement among our colleges 
for a uniform plan of catalogue, this could be done; at the 
same time, the detached colleges feel the competition of both 
college and scientific courses. I have therefore included both 
in my tables ; but have so separated and designated them that 
the college attendance can be traced by itself. In the tables 
I wish to add I have been aided, so far as account of names was 
concerned, by the valuable assistance of Mrs. Henry S. West. 

These 46 colleges had in their undergraduate departments in 
1868, 4779 students. In 1893, they had 9402 students. They had 
just doubled. In 1868, 2025 students were in a radius of 
twenty-five miles or 42.21 per cent. In 1893, there were 3983 
students in this radius or 43.42 per cent. The proportion 
had not changed. Of these colleges, six—Johns Hopkins, 
University of Pennsylvania, Columbia, Princeton, Cornell and 
Adalbert form part of a group of professional schools. In- 
cluding the attendance for 1877 for Johns Hopkins, and for 
1868 for the rest, and these larger institutions had grown from 
g12 to 3480. ‘They had all but quadrupled, a growth of 279.04 
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per cent, while the general attendance had doubled. In 1868, 
nearly one-half, 43.53 per cent, or 397 students were from 
twenty-five miles. In 1893, 1136 students or one-third, 32.35 
per cent were from residences within twenty-five miles. The 
remaining 40 colleges had in 1868, 3867 students, and in 1893, 
5922students. They had not quite doubled, growing 52 per 
cent. In 1868, 1628 students or 41.87 percent, say two-fifths 
were from within twenty-five miles, and in 1893, 2947 students 
or 48.43 per cent were from within this radius. To resume, in 
these forty-six colleges, the colleges collectively had doubled. 
The six big ones all but quadrupled, the detached institutions 
had grown one and one-half fold. The attendance within 
twenty-five miles for the larger and for the smaller was un- 
changed. Plainly while the six larger colleges are growing 
faster, the smaller in their growth are sharing with the larger in 
the widening area from which they draw their students. More- 
over, if the 461 students in the collegiate department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, be increased by 222 of those not 
studying for a degree, the larger colleges have grown four fold 
and the smaller have grown one and one-half fold, while the 
proportion of local attendance will be unchanged. 

Turning now tothe New England colleges, Yale and Har- 
vard, as university colleges, and Amherst, Brown, Dartmouth, 
Wesleyan and Williams, as detached colleges may be accepted 
as covering the New England field. These seven colleges had 
in their undergraduate departments in 1868, 2245 students and 
in 1893, 4974, including the scientific schools of Yale and 
Harvard. This isa growth of 121.11 per cent, say two anda 
quarter, in twenty-five years. The two university colleges grew 
from 1180 students to 3264, or 176.61 per cent, or two and three- 
fourths. The five smaller colleges grew from 1065 to 1710, or 
62.13 per cent, not quite twice. In other words, in New 
England, where the college system may be assumed to be more 
completely developed, the detached college keeps up better 
with the university than in the Middle States. But when 
we come to analyze the source of this increase, it proves to a 
surprising degree to be due to the growth of a local appetite 
for college. This group of seven New England Institutions 
grew two and a quarter times in twenty-five years. Their 
attendance from within twenty-five miles grew nearly as fast 
from 599 to 1164, or 94.98 per cent. Both Yale and Harvard 
have a large part of their radius of twenty-five miles under 
water, but even with this the attendance within this limit grew 
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from 395 to 722, an advance of 327, or 82.79 per cent. The 
smaller colleges rose in this attendance from 204 to 442, an 
advance of just double, or 118.81 per cent, or twice more than 
their growth. 

While these New England colleges ordinarily felt to be 
drawing away from the Middle States, have increased their 
attendance from these States, it is matched by a growth in the 
States. In 1868, the seven colleges I have mentioned had 350 
students from New York, in 1893 they had 973, short of three 
fold. Inthe same period Cornell alone advanced its attendance 
from New York State, from 144 to 738. On the other hand, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Hamilton, Hobart, Colgate, Union, Co- 
lumbia, College of New York and the University of New 
York, advanced their New York attendance from 1033 to 1877. 

Taking Cornell, these nine colleges, Princeton and the seven 
New England colleges, and there were in 1868, 1558 students 
from New York. In 1893 there were 3809. Of this increase 
623 had gone to New England colleges and 1628 to Cornell, 
Princeton and the seven New York colleges mentioned. 
Adding the attendance in other colleges and in this quarter 
century the college attendance of New York State over 
doubled, and the population grew from 4,100,000 to 6,200,000. 

The summary of attendance in Pennsylvania whose popula- 
tion grew a little over one-half in 25 years, from 1868 to 1893, 
was as follows, attendance as will be seen growing twice as fast 
as population : 


1868 1893 INC. 
Attendance in the State... . 2. 2.2 eee eee 1014 1720 706 
Attendance in other Middle States ........ 131 526 395 
Attendance in New England States........ 89 213 124 


1234 2459 1225 

Want of space prevents me from presenting like figures from 
other States. 

Two deductions seem to be clear. First, the amazing value 
of large college endowments and large conspicuous colleges 
in stimulating the appetite for a college education. In a large 
sense, colleges, like Darwin’s earthworms, create the soil in 
which they grow and in which I may add, pretty much all else 
worth having in society grows. Hereis Harvard, after twenty- 
five years of national growth enlarging from 529 to 1636 
students in twenty-five years, and at the end drawing two-thirds 
69.73 per cent of its students or 1040 from the State in which it 
started, while in 1868, the proportion was 65.02 or 353 out of 


§ 
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529. Here is Yale in 1868 with 207 students out of 651 from 
Connecticut or 31.79 per cent, and after twenty-five years 
out of 1085 students in the college department, 223 or 25 per 
cent are still from Connecticut, and out of both departments 
434 out of 1628 or the same proportion are from Connecticut. 
Here is Amherst, midway between these powerful com- 
petitors, with 104 students out of 250 from Massachusetts 
in 1868, or 41 per cent and in 1893, after twenty-five 
years in which asan alumnus I would have unhesitatingly 
said its proportion of students outside of Massachusetts had 
grown, with 150 out of 345 or 43 per cent. If this is true 
of institutions like these, is it not perfectly clear that the 
attendance on detached colleges must be created by their pres- 
ence and would not exist without them? Is not their future 
growth and multiplication an absolute necessity, if a college 
appetite is to be created as strong as that which exists in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut? In short, in considering the 
future of the college as apart from the university, are we not 
apt to overlook the need of educating the community as well 
as the individual, and the necessity of scattering colleges so as 
to create by their influence the soil out of which college 
students will grow ? 

Second, turning from the community to the college, if 
colleges have, as these figures indicate, a local command over 
their attendance, so that a large part is due to place and they 
are sought, not because they are cheap or easy, but because 
they are near, is it not plain that standards could be raised 
and qualifications at entrance and for a degree advanced with- 
out the risk of losing students. Since locality counts for so 
much, students will rise to the standard of thecollege. Ought 
not then the detached colleges to unite in common examina- 
tions for entrance of an advanced standard? Is not this due 
on one side to the community they are educating and is not this 
safe on the other as far as their own attendance is concerned ? 
Relying on the tendency of all college attendance to be local, 
competition being greatly reduced by even a moderate distance, 
can they not apply more rigorous standards with the certainty 
that while the education they give will improve, the attend- 
ance by which they are supported will not be lessened. 
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TABLE III. 


ATTENDANCE AT FIFTEEN COLLEGES OF WHICH ONLY ONE CATALOGUE 


FOR 1893 WAS OBTAINED. 
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1893] 1893} 1893: 1893 1893 1893, 1893 1893 1893) 1893 1893 1893 
MARYLAND— j | j 
Chestertown, Washington . . 9} 52} 30} 6 49} of 1} of Of OF GO O 
New Windsor, New Windsor . 2 635) «4 0} 8} of 1 of 4) oO Of Oo 
NEw YorK— | | 
Canton, St. Lawrence ..../ 16) 98) 51) © 1) 0 76 3) 1 4} ‘| I 
| 
Oxnto— | 
Cincinnati, University of Cin- | | | 
oe Sao a ax 4 20] 201) 195] 0} 0} 0} 0} 91} Oo} oO} oO} O 
Findlay, Findlay....... 6| 47) 4! 9| o| o}| oF 42] 32) of Of Oo 
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Wilberforce, Wilberforce 6 22) of of Of of of T (2 o| oOo} @ 
Wooster, Wooster ...... 24! 198} 93} Oo] oO I 0: 179i +6) Of Oo} Oo 
Yellow Springs, Antioch. . .{ 10) 32] 25} 0; 0] of 2| 29! of o| of o 
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MARYLAND— 


Baltimore, Loyola College. 
Baltimore, Morgan College. 
Ellicott City, Rock Hill. 
Ellicott City, St. Charles College. 
Mt. St. Mary’s, Mt. St. Mary’s. 


NEW JERSEY— 


Newark, *St. Benedict. 

South Orange, Seton Hall. 

Vineland, *College of Sacred 
Heart. 


NEw YorK— 


Allegany, St. Bonaventure. 
Brooklyn, St. Francis College. 
Brooklyn, St. John’s College. 
Buffalo, Canisius. 


IV.—LIST OF ROMAN-CATHOLIC COLLEGES.—TWENTY-THREE. 


Fordham, St. John’s College. 

New York City, College of St. 
Francis Xavier. 

New York City, Manhattan. 

Suspension Bridge, Niagara Uni- 
versity. 


OHIO— 


Cincinnati, *St. Josephs. 
Cincinnati, *St. Xaviers. 


PENNSYLVANIA— 


Beatty, St. Vincent’s College. 
Loretto, St. Francis College. 
Philadelphia, La Salle College. 
Pittsburg, *Holy Ghost College. 
Villanova, Villanova College. 
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President IsAAc SHARPLESS, Haverford College, read the following 
paper on the same subject : 


THE FUTURE OF THE SMALL COLLEGES. 


The institutions to which this paper refers are the colleges, 
mostly small, which are unconnected with professional or any 
considerable graduate departments. In 18yo they numbered 
about 295, and contained about 3400 instructors and 63,000 
students. Of the latter, 22,500 were college students, there 
being an average of seventy-six to the college. Their produc- 
tive endowments aggregated $20,000,000, and they had 1,600,000 
volumes in their libraries. 

It will thus be seen that this class of institutions constitutes 
a factor by no means unimportant in the educational life of the 
country. Their place for the future seems somewhat undeter- 
mined, and even the propriety of their existence is denied by 
some. 

By far the greater part originated in some denominational 
demand, hence their functions have been supposed to include 
the maintenance of certain religious and in nearly every case 
Christian expressions of belief. 

Some were based on local pride, and though undenomina- 
tional, have been too feebly endowed to expand into great 
institutions. 

The decreasing intensity of denominational loyalty, which 
will probably continue, has weakened some. The greater 
equipment or cheapness of our large universities, and the 
greater honor attaching to their degrees have made the lives 
of others a continual burden. Many should and undoubtedly 
will become extinct as degree-giving bodies. Others favorably 
situated should probably coalesce, as their denominations 
conclude to work together, and the future may thus show a 
smaller rather than a larger number of these small independent 
colleges. 

This process of reduction could be quickened by a continual 
agitation by such bodies as this for a better standard of degrees 
—not necessarily higher in published requirements, but more 
honest and reasonable and uniform. The classification of the 
small colleges is going on. The New York Regents have done 
their work of inspection and elimination in their own State. 
Signs are not wanting that Pennsylvania will follow, and this 
association could hasten the operation. In several of the 
Western States, by associated action, a minimum standard of 
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admission is expected of all colleges in good standing, and 
their equipment and resources are published. All this means 
a practical relegation of the very weak to innocuous desuetude, 
and a drawing together into a system of such as are worthy to 
survive. 

But when all this is done there will still remain a number of 
institutions strong enough financially to live, and able with 
a reasonable patronage to give an equivalent for the fixed 
charges. 

But will they receive a reasonable patronage? Is the drift 
to the larger institutions to be so strong as to make it necessary 
for even a strong small college to close its doors or descend to 
the position of a secondary school ? 

It is not necessary to think so. It is true there are many 
expressions, sometimes of satisfaction, more often of regret, 
concerning the supposed decadence and final disappearance of 
the small college. But it is seldom I believe that a small 
college which answers the reasonable demands of its students for 
instruction and healthful conditions of living is actually 
decreasing in size. 

The small college of the future must not be a weak college. 
It must have a productive endowment approximating, at least, 
a half million dollars. It must have a definite function to 
perform and resist temptations to go outside of its sphere, and 
it must be absolutely honest and open in its dealings with its 
students and with the public. 

For this sort of a college I think there will be students, and 
they will be gathered by the following incentives : 

1. Loyalty on the part of alumni and friends, which can be 
evoked by a vigorous and honest institution. This sentiment 
is less effective now than formerly, because so many parents 
allow their sons to choose, and they go with the crowd to the 
larger university. But properly cultivated this will still be a 
potent factor in building up a college. 

2. The religious sentiment associated with the college. 
This also is probably a weakening sentiment, but will remain 
operative to a strong extent in the case of most small colleges 
for a long time, and will not improbably revive. Indeed, it is 
not too much to expect, that the educated religious tendencies 
of the country will find their congenial home in the small 
college. There is a chance for that close intercourse and 
mutual influence between teacher and student, which if one 
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factor is strongly religious will tend to make the other religious 
also. A greater stress is laid on personal righteousness and 
doctrinal orthodoxy in a professor in a small college than in a 
large university. And if the conditions become sometimes 
narrow and burdensome to a scholarly officer, their existence 
has its influence on the sort of men who go there, and on the 
resulting type of student. More generally the requisition is 
only for a good life and an absence of positive influence away 
from Christianity, and men of catholic belief and honest con- 
fession can exert an influence at once liberal and reverent. 
The broad freedom, leading to orthodoxy or unbelief, tolerated 
and sometimes encouraged in large universities, does not 
generally find a place in the small college. This may be com- 
mendable or reprehensible in the opinions of different people, 
but there are and will be enough patrons in America who 
prefer tangible Christianity to the uncertain results of mingled 
influences, to maintain the small college for some time to 
come. 

3. A belief in a better morality in the small colleges. 

This may or may not be true, but many people will believe 
it. The boisterous doings at our large universities are much 
advertised and generally accepted. The smaller ones keep out 
of print to a much greater extent. As a matter of fact, I 
suppose that small college morality zs better than large. A 
bad small college would be the worst place in the world, and 
there is reason to believe that such do exist, but on the whole, 
the intimate acquaintanceship among officers and students acts 
as acheck upon grossimmorality. This feature should be made 
the most of, especially in the Freshman year. Many a boy 
used to the strict regimen of home and school finds the liberties 
of college, so suddenly thrust upon him, too great to be borne. 
If well prepared on entering, he experiences such a release 
from the daily burden of recitation, that this check is also 
withdrawn, and before he has time to steady himself and know 
his associates, he is drawn into habits which he deeply regrets. 
He may and often does recover, but there is still a blight on 
his college career not easily removed. From this danger the 
small college can protect its Freshmen. It can personally 
interest itself through its officers in their welfare, and to some 
extent supervise their habits, without creating any feeling of 
detective oversight. It can see individual cases of declension 
in their early stages, and give the private word of caution and 
advice. A feeling of moral safety, largely justified by results, 
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will be an additional claim of the small college upon public 
regard. 

4. Better sanitary conditions. The large universities are 
either in cities or make a good sized town of themselves. The 
small colleges are usually in the country. The great stretch 
of acres reaching right up to the college doors for games, for 
rides and walks, for drainage and pure water, will have a not 
inconsiderable influence with many parents. 

Moreover each student can be physically advised and his 
life directed by the gymnastic officer in a small college. The 
great gymnasia of recent times are most imposing and to 
see the hundreds of students engaged in them at one time is 
inspiring. But the fifty per cent who do not go are living 
as they please. The small college can and should insist on 
a hygienic life, and secure it in the case of nine-tenths or 
more of its students. The games are not for the very few 
athletes alone, and of everything going on each student can 
be a part. A more uniformly complete physical product will 
be an attractive feature for the non-athletic or moderately- 
athletic parts of the community. 

5. But besides all these and including some of them there 
is the fact that a few men with great minds and great hearts 
have a profound influence in the small college society. In 
the great dormitories of the universities, still more in the 
scattered boarding houses where live the students of the 
universities without dormitories, life is unnatural, and the 
proper influence of the great professor is largely reduced. 
The Freshmen hardly know him by sight. The upper classes 
meet him a few times a week in recitations and a few perhaps 
for a year or two receive the real inspiration of his life and 
character. But for the steady, permanent effect gained by 
four years’ close intercourse, the stimulus to great deeds, the 
ambitions excited by the methods of work and habits of 
thinking of a really great man the public will assume the 
superiority of the small community living under social con- 
ditions which throw naturally together all the elements in 
extra class-room contact. 

A recognition of their unfavorable conditions in this respect 
seems to be apprehended by some of the friends of the large 
universities. A ‘‘Students’ Hall’’ at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, designed to supply the lack of opportunities for social 
intercourse within the University, is now being erected on a 
generous scale; and no point was more pressed by Provost 
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Harrison in his modest and suggestive inaugural remarks than 
the necessity of providing for the ‘‘ whole twenty-four hours of 
every day.’’ 

In the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for September, 1894, 
the late secretary speaks of the conditions at that great univer- 
sity as follows: ‘‘In the present state of affairs the college is 
imperfectly governed and student life is stunted and distorted. 
If by the formation of several colleges where there is now one, 
it became possible not only to govern students more successfully, 
but to encourage their natural grouping in dormitories, and 
around congenial dining tables, welcome gain would be made 
for the present, and a grave danger removed from the path of 
the future. . . . Buildings would take a form -uitable to 
the joint accommodation of students and a professor’s family ; 
the dining hall might form part of the structure and a com- 
mon room for study, reading or social meeting might break the 
barrack-like monotony of the dormitory of to-day.’’ 

There is no reason to suppose that these universities differ 
for the worse with others of their kind. They may be con- 
sidered representative institutions—one without dormitories, 
the other with them. They both lack what the colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge do give, and the small colleges of 
America may give—a healthy communal life which fixes its 
indelible stamp upon the habits and character of every student. 
Once get this idea properly before the college constituency and 
the days of prosperity for the worthy small college will arrive, 
for it can always supply what Secretary Bolles was aiming at 
better than a large university. 

Roughly, there are three classes of small colleges. There 
are the weak and dishonest colleges. Many have not 
succeeded because they have not deserved to succeed. They 
are often poor, half-starved institutions forced by a cruel 
fate which called them a college or university, to maintain 
before the public claims which they cannot possibly make 
good. With the name has to come all the paraphernalia of 
universities, elective courses, multiform departments, alleged 
graduate work. They bolster up their teaching force with 
honorary degrees of their own creation. They deceive their 
students by extensive courses elaborately laid out and super- 
ficially taught ; and these have a notion when they graduate that 
they have acquired all that the world has to give in the way of 
an education. They deceive the public by crafty announce- 
ments and a great and windy commencement. Such institutions 
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ought not to prosper, and they are reaping the just penalty of 
their misdeeds in diminished public confidence. 

When we look carefully over the data which our Commis- 
sioner of Education has compiled, we have to confess sadly 
that the great majority of our small colleges if honest are very 
weak. Two hundred and seventy of the 295 have productive 
endowments of less than $150,000 each. The teaching force 
and equipment of many are utterly inadequate and their col- 
legiate students are very few. Were it not that I have an 
intimate acquaintance with a few institutions in various 
parts that make a very poor showing in these reports, and 
know how earnestly the few teachers work under discouraging 
circumstances, and know also what excellent results they 
achieve, I should be driven to confess that nine-tenths of our 
small colleges, even when honest, are pretentious failures. 
But many are not. The great excuse for their existence is, that 
they gather in from their locality and denomination a consider- 
able number in the aggregate of young men and women who 
would never reach a large university. These are earnest, self- 
denying students when they would otherwise be louts or 
rowdies, and thus the average standard of American life is 
greatly uplifted. Even for those not students the college is a 
centre of elevating influences. 

But all small colleges are not of these two classes. Of the 
above list there is a small number capable of doing really good 
work. ‘They are well established, with a definite constituency 
and in a small way are just as sure of existence as the large 
universities. They have smaller resources but they have 
smaller needs. They are not especially trying to be large; 
their ambition is to be good so far as they go, and that ambition 
is just as dear to them as that of their more imposing neighbors 
who measure their prosperity by the hundreds of their student 
membership. They are usually striving to increase, for in 
Anierica it hardly seems possible simply to stand still. If you 
tell them that another institution has hundreds where they have 
dozens, they are not greatly concerned. They miss the great 
numbers when they make up a foot-ball team, but are reassured 
when the next summer they send out even a score of graduates, 
of clean habits and accurate scholarship, full of zeal for a 
farther education which they will seek at a great university, or 
ready to take hold of the difficulties of practical life. Tell them 
their numbers are few and they do not hang their heads, for 
they believe that smallness is sometimes a virtue; but hint that 
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their degrees do not stand for honest scholarship, that they are 
sowing the wind and will reap the whirlwind, that they are 
useless members of the educational life of our country, and 
they will quietly ask you to suspend judgment till you know 
what they are doing. 

The program which I would outline for the small colleges 
would be somewhat as follows: assuming first that the hope- 
lessly weak are whenever possible annihilated by relegation to 
academic work, or coalescence with other institutions of the 
same rank : 

1. Arrange a course in close contact with high schools and 
academies of the neighborhood. Admit on moderate but 
equivalent amounts of any two of the four languages, Greek, 
Latin, German, French, giving the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts to any who pursue ezther ancient language to the end of 
the Sophomore year. 

2. Get rid of the preparatory department or separate it from 
the college in location and teaching force, so that the college 
may be a college undisturbed by a lot of children. 

3. If unhappily called a university make apology for holding 
the title so long and give it up. Send students for graduate 
study elsewhere, except perhaps for special reasons in a few 
cases. Give no degrees but A.B., S.B., and A. M., and the 
latter only on examination. 

Resist temptations to add technical departments unless a most 
ample endowment is provided for the purpose. This will not 
prevent good, practical, scientific teaching which will prepare 
for advanced standing in technical or professional schools. 

4. Make the college life full, rich and interesting. Introduce 
outside lectures. Encourage entertainments of various sorts 
managed by the students. Give full scope to wholesome 
games and athletics, and have sanitary conditions perfect. 
Centre the interests of the students in and around the college 
and do not allow them to wander. Make all officers and 
students feel that they are important members of a corporate 
body, bound to stand by each other, and interested in every- 
thing which goeson. Do not keep low-lived students and foster 
practical religion by Y. M. C. A. or similar societies. 

5. In selecting professors find men who will be loyal to the 
college idea, and have strong personality which they will wield 
in the college interests. If means are limited, have at least 
one or two very strong men. This is better than a full list of 
mediocre ones. 
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6. Be perfectly honest in published announcements. [If not, 
the students know it, and we dare not set them a dishonest 
example. Advertise nothing we cannot do well, and do one 
or two things very well. A constituency will be found that 
will believe in such colleges. 

The small colleges must have faith in themselves as small 
colleges. When I reproached a representative of a very weak 
institution in the West for calling it a university, he said that 
a college would do for the East, but the West must have the 
best of everything. A university is not better than a college, 
but different in function and in method, and if with every 
additional endowment, the small college moves university- 
ward, it is disgracing itself and its class. We want to con- 
solidate rather than expand. We want the universities to pass 
on out of our reach, and we will be glad to send them our 
best drilled, most ambitious men for special work. Their 
collegiate departments overlap our whole four years and 
determine our standard. As an illustration of this, Haverford 
College is almost necessitated to adopt a standard of admission 
nearly akin to those of the University of Pennsylvania and 
Princeton, because the three institutions draw their material 
from the same schools. But the small colleges must somehow 
stop raising their standards; and the universities should aid in 
the process. With the improvement in secondary education 
which the Committee of Ten and the general agitation of the 
subject will bring about, we ought to get from the best schools 
boys of sixteen or seventeen, and graduate them at twenty or 
twenty-one. 

As a small college grows rich it should seek better professors 
and equipment, and have for its ultimate ambition, not to excel 
in numbers some other institutions, not to add professional and 
graduate departments, but to be the very best small college 
possible, and to produce those typical fruits of small colleges, 
conscientious and manly graduates, with a fair amount of 
accurate scholarship, and an unsatisfied desire for more. 





President E. D. WARFIELD, Lafayette College, continued the consid- 
eration of the topic under discussion by presenting the following paper : 

I am neither a prophet, nor the son of a prophet ; I am nota 
seer of visions, nor a dreamer of dreams; I have not even a 
familiar spirit on whom I can call to draw back the curtain of 
the future and reveal to me the things that are to be. Pre- 
tending to no higher vision than is vouchsafed to others, I 
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purpose in this paper to examine some of the tendencies of 
college growth, inquire into the reasons for those tenden- 
cies, their advantages and disadvantages, and finally to suggest 
some things which are worth the striving after in the future 
development of the college. 

In the first place let us frankly recognize that the college is 
a living organism. Like all vital forces it has laws of natural 
development, conditions essential to its growth, which are not 
theoretically evolved from any man’s inner consciousness, but 
are the results of causes which must be investigated. Colleges 
have not been founded for the same reason everywhere. When 
founded they have not followed identical lines of development, 
not even the lines laid down for them by their founders. They 
have sprung from many motives. They have had purposes 
ecclesiastical, political, purely intellectual, broadly philan- 
thropical, or have combined two or more of these purposes in a 
single foundation. Thus the development of many of our 
colleges has been conditioned by the purposes for which they 
were founded. Less consciously, but not less really, they have 
been influenced by the views of those who founded them, and 
the time when, and the place where they were established. 
The same ultimate object has taken a different practical shape 
in the hands of different men. One age does not use the same 
means as another, and one locality can not adapt itself to the 
usages of another. 

The New England and the Southern mind have different 
roads to the same goal. The Eastern and the Western States 
have different ideals and standards of home training. The 
educational facilities of city and country are varied alike in 
form and efficiency. The result is that Yale and the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Princeton and Oberlin, Columbia and Lafay- 
ette, are the creatures of different conditions and can not be 
judged by a single standard, and neither can be, nor ought to 
be, reduced to a uniform system. 

Individuality is as desirable in the college asin the man. To 
represent something, and represent it truly, is as important in 
institutions asin men. To form a great college trust, agree on 
identical entrance requirements, courses, and conditions of 
graduation, would rob our colleges of their vitality, and de- 
stroy the usefulness of the great majority. Competition, great 
as are the evils it entails, is the one condition of vigorous life. 
By it alone can a college know whether it is meeting the edu- 
cational demand, by it alone can the college be driven to keep 
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pace with the progress of human thought in its protean courses. 
In all this the college but reflects the humanity of its founders, 
directors, benefactors and patrons. And in this lies the best 
guaranty of the future of the college. 

So long as men are men, their educational ideas will differ, 
their early advantages will vary, and their intellectual abilities 
will demand dissimilar methods of instruction. ‘To very many 
the instruction of youth is primarily a moral training. They 
regard the intellectual training as highly important, but yet as 
distinctly subordinate to the moral. ‘To such men the college 
must be distinctly a school of morals, its object the making of 
men, its organization religious, its atmosphere spiritual. From 
this position there is a gradation through many shades of 
opinion to those who hold that the purpose of the college is 
purely intellectual, its principal purpose the equipment of men 
with special training for some vocation, its organization directed 
merely to secure thorough teaching in the branches demanded 
by the students, its atmosphere frankly materialistic, or, as the 
cant phrase puts it, practical. 

Such differences in personal opinion in large things are re- 
flected, also, in smaller things. One man believes that a small 
college brings the students into closer contact with the pro- 
fessors, develops the individuality of boys, secures more effec- 
tive teaching. Another thinks the large college more repre- 
sentative in its composition, that it is the influence of man on 
man that produces the best result, and prefers a wide student 
influence, to a close professorial contact. Yet another unites 
the views of these two and prefers a small college for a back- 
ward boy, and a large one for a strong, able, aggressive spirit. 
Again the question of location as between city and country, of 
accommodation as between dormitories and boarding houses, 
and many other considerations of greater or less weight deter- 
mine the patronage of colleges now, as they did a century ago, 
as they will a century hence. 

Such differences of opinion, entrenched as they are in church 
and other affiliations, deepened as they are by the loyalty of 
the alumni to their al/m@ matres, is the best guaranty of the 
permanence of the so-called small colleges in the face of the 
aggressive spirit of a few so-called great universities, which 
are really colleges in the transition stage, neither all tadpole, 
nor quite frog. 

As it appears to me, there are two questions for our colleges 
to answer, and on the answer to these questions their 
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future depends. First, do they mean to be colleges—and col- 
leges only ; secondly, do they mean to strive after university 
development ? 

It is the fad of the day to insist that an institution ought to 
be one thing, and only one thing ata time. This is very good 
advice, but it is not always practicable. You have seen boys 
who were being boys with all their might, yet their trousers 
were steadily resisting the law of gravitation and climbing up 
their shanks. It was necessary for them to grow in order to 
live. So it has been with our colleges. They have had to 
grow with the demand for larger and better educational facili- 
ties, and I cannot see that there is any valid reason why a 
well-tested institution should not grow up into a higher class. 

Historically, the course which is emphatically the college 
course, that is the course leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, is a part of the university, is, indeed, the indispensable 
part of the university. The abnormal part of American uni- 
versity history is the development of separate professional 
schools of law, medicine, and theology, without a fundamental 
course in arts. ‘Though abnormal, this needs no further justi- 
fication than is found in the real public demand, which once 
existed and which yet exists in a certain degree. 

Our colleges began with the work which was crying out to be 
done. ‘They did it as well as the circumstances of each decade 
permitted, and they pressed forward steadily to a higher 
standard and a larger scope. They earned the confidence of 
the people and are the proper leaders in the work of giving 
America universities worthy of comparison with the best of 
Europe. In the processes of development they have fallen 
under many and various influences from without ; England, 
Scotland, France and Germany have at one time and another 
profoundly impressed their national ideas on our educational 
progress. The highest praise our colleges deserve is that they 
have been robust enough to assimilate such foreign infusions 
without violence to their individual and national character. 
Though still under the shadow of German dominance, there is 
daylight enough to see a safe and sure deliverance from the 
once threatening danger of slavish imitation of German models. 

The distinct character of many of our colleges as institutions 
instructing only in the branches leading to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts, led to the formation of an American ideal of three 
terms in the educational progression, the school, the college 
and the professional school, in opposition to the historical 
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European type of school and university, the latter embracing 
two degrees at least. But in America there were a number of 
forces uniting to produce this result. First, the earlier custom 
of pursuing professional studies under a preceptor; which in 
time led to the forming of professional schools in cities where 
law courts and hospitals gave greater facilities for instruction 
than the country towns, which were the seats of the colleges, 
afforded. Secondly, the paucity of schools and the, common 
custom of ministerial tutoring as the only college preparation 
in many parts of the country, gave a definite, uniform and low 
standard for college entrance examinations. And thirdly, the 
college, especially because of the low standard of admission 
and the clerical influence, was not more a distinct institution 
of higher education than a place for the inculcation of morals. 
The two marks of the old world, post-renaissance universities, 
the freedom of teaching and learning, and the studium generale, 
were lost in a fixed curriculum and a hard and fast dogmatic 
discipline. That these things were so was due less to the nar- 
rowness of vision of the teachers, than to the lack of funds to 
supply a large teaching force, and to the demand of the public 
who patronized the colleges. Yet, more, the new education 
had not been devised, the new scientific disciplines were 
unknown, and there was no demand for anything outside the 
old humanities. As a matter of fact, American colleges outran 
the English universities in adopting new ideas and methods, 
and have, so far as the undergraduate work goes, rivaled the 
world in liberality of thought, if not in depth and system. 

In nothing is the American method more clearly seen than 
in the adoption of polytechnic schools into the college organi- 
zation. Asa feature of university growth this is an anomaly. 
The medizval university had for its model four faculties, the 
fundamental faculty of arts and those of law, medicine and 
theology. The polytechnic was a posthumous child and was 
not admitted to share the inheritance. The American 
college took it in, generally as a distinct school, treated its 
students, though pursuing professional studies, as undergradu- 
ates, and introduced a singular paradox into its educational 
councils. The polytechnic callings ignore, as no other profes- 
sions do, the ideals of the elder college. Humanism, with its. 
culture and its disciplines, is an offence unto them. With a 
minimum of preliminary study and a maximum of purely 
technical training, resting on an intellectual basis almost exclu- 
sively developed through mathematical training, these callings. 
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are content to take their candidates from school at a very early 
age and draft them into actual work while still immature. 
The union with colleges of the older type has been of some 
value in keeping the importance of a general training before the 
students of these professions, and imposing restraints upon 
their youth and inexperience, more usual in colleges than pro- 
fessional schools. 

If colleges can be justified in co-ordinating with their 
original work such polytechnic work, surely they are much 
more justified in gradually enlarging and enriching their 
courses, in adding training for pedagogical purposes in the 
master of arts course, and in developing new studies in the 
higher humanism of the scientific renaissance of the nineteenth 
century. If, also, they are able to affiliate or create profes- 
sional schools of the older type, who are so fit to do so as they ? 

The conditions under which these things should be done are, 
however, these : First, there should be no sacrifice of thorough- 
ness to expansion ; second, the expansion should be in response 
to an actual, tangible demand ; third, there should be sufficient 
financial support to make the development sound and real. 
There have been many instances where colleges have rushed 
into university work to the ruin of their legitimate and already 
existing courses. Paper universities are to be frowned on. 
Ability, not advertising, makes collegiate success. Success to 
the college that can and does go on to true university develop- 
ment. 

The great majority of our colleges, however, owing to their 
location and other limitations, must remain colleges, and col- 
leges only. The danger to them in many cases is lest they 
cater too freely to patronage, and fall back in the race for 
precedence into mere academies. The policy of success for the 
average college is to be a college and to concentrate all its 
strength on real collegiate work. In order to do this, a high, 
consistent, and yet reasonable, entrance standard must be 
maintained. Mere technicality in examinations is a suicidal 
policy. Anything short of a real test of fitness for college 
work is equally bad. Where the line is to be drawn must 
depend on local conditions. A college cannot demand more 
than the schools which feed it can supply. A college can and 
must, on the other hand, demand the best its schools can give, 
and should hold up its feeders to their best work. 

The college, in the second place, must supply such training 
as its patrons demand. It may secure the requisite variety by 
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distinct courses, or by a broad elective systein. The method is 
of minor importance if the end be attained. 

The college, in the third place, must justify its existence by 
the results it attains. ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’’ 
The patron cares more for results than methods. The peda- 
gogical value of methods must be seen in the graduates. Just 
here is where great injustice is often done colleges. Results 
are dependent on the materials employed. Some colleges have 
been peculiarly fortunate in the material they have had to 
work on. Most small colleges have less varied material than 
the larger colleges, and usually produce more even results, and 
their work seems therefore less brilliant, but more satisfactory. 

These results are dependent on the free use of all the proved 
essentials of educational work. These we may briefly sum- 
marize as first sound pedagogical principles. By whatever 
method, under the protection of whatever patron saint, mental 
discipline must be gained. The student must learn to think 
clearly and express himself cogently. In order to this certain 
methods of work must be fully mastered. To the old methods 
of linguistic and mathematical science, the new methods of 
scientific experiment and research must be added. The stu- 
dent, in short, must not only learn to think for himself, but 
learn to investigate phenomena and provide himself with the 
true data for the mental processes, which he is taught to pursue. 
Hence, the necessity of the laboratory. The laboratory, not 
merely in chemistry, physics and biology, but in history, poli- 
tics and sociology, etc., etc., etc. 

Over and above these matters of discipline and method, the 
college owes it to itself to give its students a broad outlook on 
life. To secure this a firm hand on the system of studies is 
needed. It is necessary that some regulative force should hold 
in check erratic natures, stimulate the sluggish, and correct the 
narrow vision of the premature specialist. In order to deter- 
mine the golden mean between the dogmatism of authority and 
the anarchy of unrestrained choice, the mature judgment of 
those, trained in the various ways now being tried, will be 
needed. It seems probable that in such matters we are on the 
eve of a conservative reaction. 

Whatever we may expect or hope for, the only sure reliance 
is a well-regulated public opinion, which will only ask what is 
wise. For this the public must be educated. The colleges 
must not only teach undergraduates, they must form and inform 
public opinion. They can dothis in many ways, among others 
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through such organizations as this. Let us strive wisely and 
prudently to consult from year to year, how we can advance the 
efficiency of our colleges, and to bring the popular judgment into 
line with our sanest and calmest, but yet most vigorous, views. 





President M. W. STRYER, Hamilton College, read a paper on the same 
topic.* 

Professor EDMUND J. JAMES, University of Pennsylvania, opened the 
general discussion.* 

The secretary announced that President Richards could not be present 
and moved that Professor James have the floor for four minutes longer. 

It was so ordered. 

The next speaker was Principal Isaac T. Johnson, Friends’ School, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Mr. JOHNSON said:—‘‘I am in an embarrassing position, having to 
follow four college men and preparatory men, to state what the future of 
the American college will be, and to do this in five minutes. There are 
many things which the preparatory school men might tell the college 
men.’’ 

He then read the following paper : 


The future of the (American) college may be viewed from 
the standpoint of a college president or manager who has the 
responsibility of its direction. 

Or, from the standpoint of one who has a son to send. 

Or it may be viewed as a factor in our unorganized, or unde- 
veloped system of education. 

The first may safely be left with the parties most interested. 
‘The second may be considered in connection with the third. 

The high schools and preparatory schools have their limita- 
tions and when these have been reached the college should be 
prepared to perform its functions. 

This is, as I take it, to continue and enlarge upon the 
training already received, to make cultured citizens and not 
learned specialists. ‘The province of the university is to under- 
take special research and investigation ; to deal with minds 
which show special aptitude for original investigation. 

The college may take the student through P. G. work—and 
no doubt should—into the borderland of university work— 
through post-graduate work, but the line should be pretty 
clearly drawn for the college. At the beginning it should not 
do the work of the preparatory school, nor on the other hand 
should it attempt with the limitations of its resources—the 
courses of a university. We are pleased to notice that the 


* Not published in the PROCEEDINGS. 
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president of one of the smaller colleges of New England, in a 
recent report, says, ‘‘ This college can never become a great 
university.’’ His college does its work well and his men leave 
the college as cultured all-round men, even if they are not 
specialists in the world of science or foot-ball. 

When, as soon as the true position of the college has been 
recognized a reorganization will take place and in some way—by 
the suggestion and advice of some decemvirate, perhaps—the 
colleges which can do only preparatory work will become 
recognized as preparatory schools—or as academies—a term 
once much in use in certain sections. 

Colleges, now weak and struggling with the expense and 
outlay necessary to the maintenance of a large staff of special- 
ists and expensive laboratories, will become more efficient by 
reorganizing their work and directing their energies into fewer 
courses. 

They will maintain scholarships at universities for their best 
students, and these will be sometimes awarded to young men 
before they have graduated and who have shown marked 
ability for work beyond the scope of their college. 

The colleges of the future will also strengthen themselves by 
some form of union and co-operation in work. Just what this 
form will be we cannot tell. 

There is a larger and ever-increasing number of applicants 
for admission to college. 

The cost of obtaining a college education is great and the 
management of many colleges appear not to discourage extrava- 
gant outlays on the part of true students. Both operate to 
keep out a large number of students who otherwise would 
attend college. The future of the college depends upon what 
wise arrangement is made to keep the advantages of college 
training within the reach of the largest possible number of 
people. 

The advantages and disadvantages of small colleges naturally 
comes into the discussion of this question. 

- The small colleges are ambitious to become large ones and 
the large and crowded colleges are casting about for the best 
plan to sub-divide their students to obtain the best results for 
the individual and to avoid the evils which arise among large 
bodies of young and undisciplined people. Public sentiment 
already is having its influence in demanding that the large 
colleges must arrange for stricter and non-personal supervision 
of young men, and such as only small colleges now must 
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successfully give. Principals of preparatory schools come into 
contact with this sentiment and parents are realizing that there 
is something besides numbers and equipments which make a 
college. 


To conclude I will quote the words of a writer in a recent 
number of the Forum. 


Thomas Davidson, in a recent number of the Forum, aptly 
says: 


‘The wise parent in trying to select a college for his son, will ask first, 
not where the most learned professors are (still less, of course, where the 
best base-ball team is, or where most sons of millionaires congregate !), 
but where the tone of social life is purest and manliest ; where the young 
men behave neither as young monkeys nor asrakes ; where the conditions 
for complete moral autonomy are most fully established. At the same 
time he will ask what college best understands its business—which is to 
impart that culture, intellectual and moral, which is essential to free 
manhood, and does not attempt to forestall the university by dabbling 
in professional knowledge or erudition.”’ 

CHAIRMAN :—Free discussion is in order ; we will be glad to hear from 
any one of the delegates who are present, or from any of our friends, 
who are upon the floor of the house. 

Mr. DEWEY :—I find in hearing these papers that I agree with the 
papers on the extreme sides. I find myself in thorough sympathy with 
all that has been said both on the part of the higher grades and also with 
all that has been said in behalf of the small college, and I believe that 
the truth is somewhere between these two. Perhaps if we take the 
wisdom that has come from these extreme views we shall get the best 
results. I would call attention to two or three things suggested about 
conferring the M. A. degree in Mr. Sharpless’ paper. I take issue with 
him there. The college should no more give the university master’s 
degree than a college should grant a baccalaureate degree. We get the 
same ages that Professor James pointed out. In our State, taken from 
the German system, we have four years in the high school and four years 
in the college. One word on President Warfield’s comment about the 
college which grows up like a boy,—as the boy grows up his trousers get 
up to his knees. There is another kind of boy whose trousers grow and 
and the boy doesn’t. That is the trouble with some of these colleges 
Professor Sharpless was speaking of, the trousers are too big for the boy. 
If the boy doesn’t grow the trousers will be sure to trip up the boy. This 
will be the case with the colleges if they are going to ignore the very 
thing which they most need, but in every case, as soon as they find a way 
of getting a thing, they are soon reconciled. For instance, about the 
dormitory—I never yet saw a college that was not, like Saul of Tarsus, 
converted as soon as somebody gave the money to build a dormitory. 
They at once agree that students should have a home life. 

Professor LANGDON, of Bordentown :—I would propose a word of 
caution to preparatory schools against attempting to be colleges as well as 
to colleges to avoid attempting to be universities. I suggested to the 
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speaker of last evening, that the next time he speaks that piece, he put 
that in. I know of quite a number of preparatory schools that are 
assuming a college air and trying actually to get themselves chartered to 
give degrees ; it is the American idea to be a little more than we are; a 
man who has a thousand dollars lives as though he had two thousand, 
his wife as though he had three thousand and his daughters as though he: 
had ten thousand. 

President REID, of Washington College :—In discussing the question a 
point occurred to my mind of this kind: if we are talking about the 
future of the horse, the gentlemen seem to take it for granted that we 
are talking about the little or big horses and not about middle-size 
horses. It seems to me the question is, What is the natural size of a col- 
lege ? What size should a college be? There are teachers here all round 
me who know just how big a class they can teach. I have about twenty- 
five or thirty, and that is all I can handle. We can very soon find out 
what the really natural size of the class that each teacher should have 
under his care. It should not be more than twenty-five or thirty ; if you 
get beyond that, the teacher is not going to benefit his scholars at all. 
You will find the real normal size of the college, just as the normal size 
of the man is 150 pounds. The normal size of the college should be 150. 
I think a little college, like a little man, has just as good right of exist- 
ence as the overgrown man. I will say this, that if the money that is put 
into these great big overgrown colleges could be taken out and reorgan- 
ized, it would accomplish a great deal more good—if it were divided into: 
three, four, five parts and distributed over the country the results would 
be better. And instead of having these great big, overgrown affairs which 
are not doing near as much good as smaller ones are doing, have them 
divided up over the country and put where they are needed, the results 
would be better for all parties concerned. 

Mr. DEWEY :—May I inquire, should we have the large horse also cut 
up and distributed all around? 

A DELEGATE :—I speak because the association until this year had not 
had any public schools of the grade which I represent on the list. And 
since we have been put on the list for the definite purpose of giving us a 
hearing in the association on this matter, I simply wish to ask the atten- 
tion of the association to the preparatory schools of the grade which I 
represent. I represent the town schools, the schools where we have but 
one teacher perhaps to do all the preparatory work. The question is 
whether, in the judgment of the college men, we public schools of that 
kind should attempt to do preparatory work. Either a course in the 
college must be adapted to these schools, to make it possible for them to- 
enter, or else we will have to give up college preparatory work. I know 
we cannot possibly reach the limits that are now made by colleges, 
particularly in the classics; in mathematics, etc., we can. I want to 
suggest to the association that some attention given to this particular 
phase of the education problem might do some good. 

Professor HOADLEY:—I have had fifteen years’ experience in the public 
schools of this country, and I know it can be done. I knowsome of the 
best men that have been sent to college have come out of the public 
schools. They are doing a great work to-day in the educational work. 
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The convention took up miscellaneous business. 

Dr. McGill’s resolutions came first in order. 

A DELEGATE:—If the different institutions are to make concessions for 
the advantage of the other institutions, it is becoming that the conces- 
sions should begin at the top, that the example be set to the colleges and 
preparatory schools. We are in these resolutions expected to make 
considerable concessions for each other’s good, the example should be 
set by the universities. The financial problem is at the bottom of the 
whole difficulty. 

Professor BIRDSALL :—I somewhat doubt the propriety of its passage. 
I feel very heartily in favor of any measure whatever that will assist us 
in straightening out our ideas and reconciling the conflict from which 
we have all suffered, and which was so clearly laid before us in last 
night’s address. I should have preferred that the resolutions should refer 
to such a committee those problems in somewhat more general terms. 
We are talking about fitting schools—it is not fitting for college so 
much that we are engaged in in the sense of training a boy who already 
wants to go to college as it is building up in him an appreciation of cul- 
ture and a desire for it. So that a boy when he comes to college age will 
not only be prepared for college but finds himself wanting to go to 
college. 

Dr. MCKENZIE :—At the close of a recent meeting of this body a 
gentleman remarked to me that it was one of the distinctive mercies of 
Divine Providence that the Lord permitted teachers’ associations. It is 
the feeling on the part of many that we have come to the settlement of 
problems at the eleventh hour that have been taken up and passed to 
the satisfaction of the majority of the men who settle every question 
before this meeting. I deem it very unwise that even the appointment 
of a committee should be made at this time. These resolutions propose 
first that there shall be descriptive and circumscriptive statements made 
defining the three grades of institutions represented here. This is a 
very wise body, but there are not ten men in this room, or in this 
country, who can make such statements. Already the representatives of 
two of the leading institutions of the association have stated that they 
will instantly withdraw from the body if the attempt were made. 

Secondly, it is proposed to determine what studies shall be pursued in 
each of these grades of institutions. It was clearly the dominating note 
of the admirable addresses from the college presidents that we are to 
have a certain amount of foreordination. This association does its 
greatest work by simply leveling public opinion,—doing it by the general 
means of reaching the heart and the head, not only of the wise men 
who are here, but of the fathers and mothers of the boys and girls we 
are trying to train. Those of you who have attempted to carry certain 
requirements, have already learned that the most hopeless thing is to 
force upon a body of schoolmasters or college professors your personal 
conviction ; you must attain this end by discussing a good deal, and 
talking a good deal, and thinking a good deal. We have not time for 
the talking here on this occasion. I offer as an amendment that this 
resolution be referred to our Executive Committee with power to take 
such action as they may see fit. 
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Dr. McGILL, :—I would like to know what there is in this resolution 
about subjects to be taught, there is not a word about that subject in the 
resolution at all. 

CHAIRMAN :—The motion before us to appoint a Committee of Ten to 
consider the report on minimum grades in the three classes of institu- 
tions—that is the original motion—now the motion is to refer this motion 
or question brought before us in the shape of a resolution to the Execu- 
tive Committee, instead of to a Committee of Ten, who shall during the 
coming year sit upon this question and present us a report at our next 
meeting. 

President GouCHER :—I understood there were two items in this 
resolution in which it differed from the motion presented by the original 
mover. They were these, that this paper should be referred to a Com- 
mittee of Ten and left to a discussion by that committee to report whether 
it be a definite report on the subject or a motion of expediency. 

Dr. MCKENZIE :—Doctor Goucher has stated the matter correctly. 

DELEGATE :—Is it the intention to give the Executive Committee full 
power in this matter? If so, I am certainly opposed to it. 

Dr. MCKENZIE :—The intention was to give the Executive Committee 
power to decide whether it should be again referred to this association, 
as they have power over our programs generally. 

Dr. McGILt, :—The objection to this reference to the Executive Com- 
mittee is this. It is a much more decisive measure than I want to enter 
upon at this time, the whole thing is tentative. The Executive Commit- 
tee rules the association, their decisions have to come here for our 
approval, that is true, but we are more committed to this measure if the 
Executive Committee should decide to report favorably upon it next 
year, much more, than we should be by the method proposed. The 
method proposed is to require a matter of so much importance to be 
referred to this committee and considered, the whole subject specially, 
and reported next year as to whether it is expedient or otherwise to go 
forward. If that committee make a report of that character and 
recommend the adoption of the resolutions, then the whole subject 
comes up here again next year for reconsideration. We are going to 
pass these resolutions, or resolutions equivalent to them, I see the drift 
of public opinion; you may consider it as long as you please, but you 
will adopt itin the end. I am confident that somebody like this will 
adopt a method that will prevent the different institutions from interfer- 
ing one with another in their work. 

A DELEGATE :—As a means of enabling this motion to get before this 
association in the way Dr. McGill would prefer, I move that the words 
“with power’’ be stricken out. I offer this as an amendment. 

CHAIRMAN :—This is a simple reference of the whole subject to the 
Executive Committee, with instructions to report at the next meeting as 
to whether this subject shall be at that time discussed or not. It is the 
reference by the association of this subject to the Executive Committee 
as one of the themes for the next convention. 

Dr. MCKENZIE :—I rise to ask this question : If this question is to be 
referred to the Executive Committee instead of a Committee of Ten, I 
vote for it, especially if that committee is to be appointed at this late hour. 
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A DELEGATE :—I move, as a substitute resolution, that the matter be 
referred to the Executive Committee, with instructions for the committee 
to report on this paper. 

CHAIRMAN :—Reduce your motion to writing. 

The amendment to the resolution accepted by Dr. McGill. 

CHAIRMAN :—It is proposed to refer to the Executive Committee, with 
instructions to report upon the advisability of discussing the question at 
our next meeting as one of the themes. 

Motion carried. 

Professor LANGDON :—I propose a matter which has come to my mind 
in conference with quite a number of the members—a matter to come up 
at our next meeting : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee provide a session, or part of a 
session, at our next annual meeting for interchanges of experiences 
bearing upon school administration, arrangement, order of studies, and 
other practical questions of the school life. 

The reason I offer it is simply this: I have noticed that whenever in 
the discussions the speaker told of personal experience in modes ot 
administration, etc., there was a quick interest, an evident sense of 
receiving profit; and I believe it would be an excellent thing to have, at 
some of our meetings, what would be called among the Methodist people 
an experience meeting. 

Dr. McGiL1,:—That is a matter that ought to go to the Executive 
Committee. 

The SECRETARY :—If you will make that suggestion to the Executive 
Committee, I think they will consider it very carefully. It would be 
better to bring it up in that way than to bind them to any definite action. 

The question was put and the motion lost. 

Professor E. P. CHEYNEY, University of Pennsylvania :—I move the 
discussion of history be put in the hands of a Committee of Ten to be 
appointed to report at the next meeting, and put in power to print their 
recommendations and to lay them before the association. 

CHAIRMAN:—The motion is to appoint a Committee of Ten on 
entrance requirements in history. 

Motion made to refer to Executive Committee. Not seconded. 

A DELEGATE :—I should like to ask whether this body desires to take 
up one subject after another and destroy the autonomy of all the colleges 
and reduce the colleges to a cast-iron model? We ought to consider, 
before we take up one subject after another and appoint committees of 
ten, whether we will like the educational result. 

CHAIRMAN :—The question is on reference to the Executive Committee 
of this subject. 

Motion lost. 

CHAIRMAN :—The original resolution was passed upon and lost—the 
whole subject lost. 

Professor JAMES :—I would like to move that the Executive Committee 
be instructed to consider the advisability of appointing a committee on 
the question of college statistics. 

CHAIRMAN :—Motion on the advisability of forming a committee fo. 
collecting college statistics to report to the Executive Committee. 
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Motion carried. (See end of volume.) 

The Chairman appointed the following committees. (See end of 
volume.) 

Committee to confer with other similar associations. (See end of 
volume. ) 

Committee on English Studies. (See end of volume.) 

The SECRETARY read a short letter from Dr. T. L. Seip, one of the 
founders of this association, regretting his inability to be present. 

The SECRETARY :—The association has for the next meeting three 
cordial invitations—one from Lafayette College, by President Warfield ; 
one from Pittsburg, from the High School; and one from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. I move this be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee, as it is part of their business to decide where the meetings are to 
be held, and that the question be decided in the next few weeks in order 
that it may appear in the PROCEEDINGS. 

Motion carried. 

Professor BUTLER :—I move that wedo now extend to the authorities of 
the Johns Hopkins University, the Woman’s College and the Bryn Mawr 
School, of Baltimore, our hearty thanks for the cordial reception we have 
received, and for the contribution they have made to this association. 

Motion unanimously adopted. 

Dr. SAcHS:—Many members of the association entertain the same feel- 
ing in reference to the secretary. We have in Dr. Adams one who 
is remarkably able in the various and arduous duties of his office. I 
hope the body is ready to pass a vote of thanks to the secretary. 

Motion carried. 

Dr. GILMAN :—Within a few months past two of the oldest, two of 
the most distinguished, and two of the most useful men connected with 
the education of the Middle Statesand Maryland have been called away. 
You all know to whom I refer: President Welling, of Columbian, and 
President McCosh, of Princeton. I do not dare trust myself tosay more 
than I have done. I will, however, propose this resolution, that the 
presiding officer of this meeting be requested to draft a letter to the 
widow of Dr. McCosh, and to the widow of Dr. Welling expressing the 
respect that this association has for their memory. And that these letters 
be inserted in our minutes. 

Motion carried. 

Professor Langdon inquired as to the number of delegates present. 

The secretary informed him that there were about two hundred regis- 
tered. 

Dr. WARFIELD ; I offer a motion in reference to the books to be read. 

I move that this association earnestly recommends that all institutions 
adopting the English admission requirements shall insist on satisfactory 
evidence that such candidate has carefully read the whole of each of 
the prescribed books. 

On motion the convention adjourned at 12.25 p. m. 

Committee to confer with other similar associations : 

Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia College. 
President D. C. Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins University. 
Professor John Quincy Adams, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
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Committee on English Studies : 
Professor Francis H. Stoddard, University of the City of New York. 
Professor George R. Carpenter, Columbia College. 
Mr. Wilson Farrand, Newark Academy. 
Committee on College Statistics (appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee :) 
Professor Roland P. Falkner, University of Pennsylvania. 
Professor Richmond Mayo-Smith, Columbia College. 
Mr. Talcott Williams, Philadelphia Press. 
Principal C. H. Thurber, Colgate Academy. 
Principal T. W. Sidwell, Friends’ Select School, Washington, D. C. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


The Executive Committee met in the Faculty Room of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., May 9, 1894. 

There were present : Professor H. B. Adams, Professor John B. Kieffer, 
President Isaac Sharpless and Professor John Quincy Adams. 

It was moved, seconded and voted that the following be the subjects 
to be discussed at the convention in 1894: 

i. The Place and Teaching of History and Politics in School and Col- 
lege. 

2. Discussion of the Report on the Requirements for Entrance Ex- 
aminations in English of the Committee of Ten, appointed by the 
Association at the last Annual Convention. 

3. The Future of the College. 

It was moved and seconded that requests for copies of the PROCEED- 
INGS should be granted at the discretion of the secretary, and that no 
charge be made for copies thus furnished. Carried. 

The Executive Committee decided by correspondence to hold the 
convention of 1895 at Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

In accordance with President Gilman’s resolution, the following letters 
of sympathy were sent: 

DECEMBER I, 1894. 
Mrs. JAMES McCosuH. 

Dear Madame :—The Association of the Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, in annual session at Johns 
Hopkins University in Baltimore, has to-day, upon motion of President 
D. C. Gilman, instructed me, as the presiding officer of the association, to 
extend to you the assurance of our profound sympathy,with you in view of 
the great bereavement which has recently overtaken you, in the death of 
your honored husband, whom we claimed as an associate, and whose 
advent to the ranks of American college presidents distinctly marked an 
epoch not only in the life of the great school over which he was called 
to preside, but in the history of educational developments in America. 
On behalf of the association, permit me to express to you not only our 
sympathy but our appreciation of the exalted intellect and the noble 
Christian character of the great man whose removal from your side has 
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been a loss not only to his family, but to the nation, among whose most 
distinguished citizens he had come to hold a place, 
I am, dear Madame, with assurances of most profound respect and 
sympathy, 
Very sincerely yours, 
W. J. HOLLAND, 
Vice-President Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. 


DECEMBER I, 1894. 
Mrs. J. C. WELLING. 

Dear Madame :—The Association of the Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, in annual session at Johns 
Hopkins University in Baltimore, has, upon motion of President D. C. 
Gilman, instructed me, as the presiding officer of the association, to extend 
to you on their behalf the assurance of our profound sympathy with you 
in view of the sore bereavement you have sustained during the past year 
in the death of your honored husband, who was a member of the asso- 
ciation and one of the vice-presidents for the present year. I am not 
only instructed by the association to convey to you this assurance of our 
sympathy, but to express to you at the same time our sense of the 
great intellectual power and exalted character of Dr. Welling, and our 
appreciation of the distinguished services which he rendered during his 
lifetime to the cause of learning and the education of youth. 

I am, with assurances of most profound respect and sympathy, 


Very sincerely yours, 
W. J. HOLLAND, 
Vice-President Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT. 


To THE ASSOCIATION OF THE COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
IN THE MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND. 


Gentlemen :—I herewith present to you my report of the condition 
of the treasury of your association for the year ending with the date of 
this convention, viz., November, 30, 1894, as contained in the accom- 
panying detailed statement and vouchers. 

Of the colleges and schools on the roll of the association for the year 
1893-94, twenty-six have paid their deferred dues, and six are yet to hear 
from. Of the 112 institutions now on the roll seventy-seven have paid 
their annual dues and thirty-five have deferred payment. In addition to 
the surplus now in hand there is therefore due to the treasury the sum of 
$205, making the amount available for the expenses of 1894-95 $836.62. 

During the year two colleges paid delayed assessments for 1892-93. 

I append an abstract of receipts and disbursements. 


Receipts. 
Balance in hand, November 30, 1893,. .---...-....46-. $573 70 
Delayed assessments for 1892-93,. . . . 2. + +. ee ee eee 20 00 
Deferred dues for 1893-94, from twenty-six institutions,. ... 130 00 
Annual dues for 1894-95, from seventy-seven institutions, . . . 385 oo 
Totel vectipta,. 0 ce cee ts $1108 70 
Disbursements, 
Expenses of the Executive Committee,........ $35 52 
For Postage, Expressage, Clerk-hire, etc, ......- 49 22 
CO ee ee ee ee 2 301 94 
For Expenses of the Special Committee on Entrance 
Requirements in English, ........-+-+e2:+-6 90-40 
Total disbursements, ...... $477 08 
Balance in hand for expenses of 1894-95, ..-....-- $631 62 
Membership dues unpaid, ..........--+:-5 205 00 
Amount possible available for the current year,. ... $836 62 


Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN B. KIEFFER. 
LANCASTER, Pa., November 30, 1894. 


The above account has been regularly audited and found correct with 
vouchers, as stated. 


7 ion” la uditing Committee. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


IN THE MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND. 





ARTICLE I. 
NAME AND OBJECT. 


SECTION 1. The name of this Association shall be THR Associa- 
TION OF COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS IN THE MIDDLE 
STATES AND MARYLAND. 

SkEc. 2. The object of the Association shall be to consider the qualifi- 
cations for candidates for admission to college and the methods of 
admission ; the character of the preparatory schools ; the courses of study 
to be pursued in the colleges and schools, including their order, number, 
etc.; the relative number of required and elective studies in the various 
classes ; the kind and character of degrees conferred ; methods of organ- 
ization, government, etc.; the relations of the colleges to the State and 
to the general educational systems of the State and country ; and any and 
all other questions affecting the welfare of the colleges and schools, or 
calculated to secure their proper advancement. 


ARTICLE II. 
MEMBERSHIP AND VOTING. 

SECTION 1. Any College, Normal or High School, or other school 
preparing students for college, in the Middle States and Maryland, may 
be received into membership in this Association upon approval of the 
Executive Committee. 

SkEc. 2. In transacting the ordinary business of the meetings of the 
Association all delegates present shall be entitled to vote, but on all 
questions requiring a decision dy ballot each institution represented shall 
have but one vote. 

ARTICLE III. 


OFFICERS. 


The officers of the Association shall be a President, one Vice-President 
from each State represented in the Association, a Secretary, a Treasurer, 
and an Executive Committee of four members, together with the Presi- 
dent, Secretary and Treasurer, who shall be, ex officiis, members of the 
Executive Committee. These officersshall be chosen at the annual meet- 
ing, by ballot, and shall hold office for one year, or until their successors 
have been elected. The Executive Committee shall elect its own 
chairman. 

ARTICLE IV. 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


SECTION I. The President, or in his absence the Vice-President, shall 
preside at all meetings of the Association, and sign all orders upon the 
Treasurer. 
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SEc. 2. The Secretary shall keep a record of all business transacted 
by the Association and conduct the necessary correspondence. 

SEc. 3. The Treasurer shall receive and hold all moneys of the 
Association and pay out the same upon a written order of the Presi- 
dent. 

Sxec. 4. The Executive Committee shall prepare business for the 
Association, fix time and place of annual meeting, call special meetings, 
and act for the Association in its recess; but the acts of this Committee 
shall always be subject to the approval of the Association. 


ARTICLE V. 


MEETINGS. 


There shall be one annual meeting of the Association, for the election 
of officers and the transaction of other business, Unless determined by 
the Association the date and place of holding this meeting shall be de- 
cided by the Executive Committee, which Committee shall also have 
power to call special meetings of the Association. 


ARTICLE VI. 


EXPENSES. 

To defray the expenses of holding the meetings of the Association, con- 
ducting the correspondence, printing, etc., the sum of five dollars shall 
be assessed upon each of the institutions represented in the Association, 
and any deficiency which may occur shall be provided for by special 
action of the Association. 


ARTICLE VII. 


POWER OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


Decisions by the Association, of questions not pertaining to its 
organization, shall always be considered advisory, and not mandatory, 
each institution preserving its own individuality and liberty of action 
upon all other subjects considered. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


RELIGIOUS TESTS. 


No religious tests shall be imposed in deciding upon membership or 
other privileges in this Association. 


ARTICLE IX. 


A QuoRuM. 


Representatives from one-third of the institutions belonging to the 
Association shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 


ARTICLE X. 
CHANGE OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


This Constitution may be altered or amended at any regular meeting 
by a vote, by ballot, of two-thirds of the institutions represented at said 
meeting. 
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